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Editorial, 


CHEESE-MAKING IN VERMONT. 


Boston, 





During the week of the Vermont State Fair, 
it was our pleasure to become, by invitation, 
one of a small party to visit a new creamery 
where butter and cheese are being successfully 
manufactured from the same milk. ‘The party 
consisted of Mayor Morse, Gen. T. S. Peck, 
Prof. Sabine of Burlington, Mr. O. M. Tink- 
ham of the Green Mountain Freeman, and the 


agricultural editor of the New ENGLAND Far- 
wer. A carriage ride of five or six miles 
brings us to the door of the creamery, situated 
in a beautiful valley in the adjoining town of 
Mr. 


EE. R. Powell, the inventor of a new vacuum 


Colchester. Here we are introduced to 


system for separating cream from milk, and 
iverting the product into butter and cheese. 
rhe enterprise is a new one, in which the 


burlington gentlemen above mentioned, are 
much interested. ‘The milk, as it is brought in 
by the farmers from the surrounding country, 





is delivered in an upper story of the factory, 
which is located upon a hillside. the 
receiving room the milk is run into large iron 


From 


tanks, some ten feet long by three feet in di- 
horizontally, and much re- 


placed 
the boilers of a stationary steam 
The tanks are made of strong boiler 


ameter, 


sembling 


: rl > 
engine. 


iron, and have a man hole in one head for in- 
spection, when inspection is necessary. About 
half way fromthe bottom are large stationary 
pipes for conveying water for cooling or heat- 
ing the milk, and under the bottom and _ sides 
are a pair of pipes; within isa water jacket 
for the same purpose, fitted to revolve and 
agitate the milk, at the same time it is being 
heated. An air pump is also attached to the 
tanks by which means a vacuum more or less 
perfect, can be secured above the milk while 
After the milk enters the 
tanks, which are filled half to three- 
fourths full, hot water or steam is let into the 


the cream is rising. 
about 





pipes and the temperature rapidly raised to 


. | 
after which cold water takes the 


105 degrees, 
place of steam, and the temperature is reduced 
down to forty degrees. The heating can be 
done in ten minutes, but the cooling requires 


a much longer time, depending somewhat, 
upon the amount of milk in the tanks. When 
the temperature has been reduced to ninety- | 


five degrees, the vacuum pump is set to work 


and the air exhausted from the space over the 
milk. 

This operation, it is claimed, removes any 
dangerous germs, injurious gasses, or disa- 
vreeable odors the milk may have originally 
contained, diminishes the amount of that des- 
tructive agent—oxygen—while at the same 
time, it so reduces the atmospheric pressure 
upon the milk that the separation of the cream 
is rendered far more complete than by any 
previous practicable process known to dairy- 
men. At the end of four hours the desired 
temperature is usually reached, after which, 
the milk is allowed to stand eighteen hours 
longer, or until the tanks are needed for the 
next day’s supply of milk. 

The cream and milk are drawn from the 
tanks separately through tin pipes, the former 
into cans, the latter directly into the large 
cheese vats which are located conveniently at 
level. The cream is churned while 
and the buttermilk all goes into the 
vats with the skimmed milk. The 
cheese is then made by the usual factory pro- 
cess, varied somewhat, both in manufacture 


a lower 
sweet, 


( heese 


and curing, according to the nature of the 
materials, and the demands of the market. 
The amount of milk received during the sum- 
mer has ranged from 5000 pounds to 8000 
pounds daily, according to the supply pro- 
duced, and about thirty per cent higher rates 
have been paid than at some other factories 
where either butter or cheese alone has been 
made. The product from one hundred pounds 
of milk as received from the farmers, who, in 
this section, confine their cows almost wholly 
to pasture feed during the summer season, 
has reached four and a half pounds of butter, 
and nine and a quarter pounds of cheese. 
The sweet cream butter, as we saw and sam- 
pled it, would find sale, for immediate con- 
sumption, at prices fully equal to the best 
creamery brands in the country East or West, 
and is gradually being appreciated in Boston 
market, as its merits become known. 

In the cheese curing room we saw about 
700 on the shelves, weighing a little over fifty 
pounds each, and as handsome a lot as we have 
ever seen in the best managed whole milk 
factory. 

The earlier make had been sold off, and as 
there were none on hand at the time, quite 
ripened for market, we could not judge of the 
quality, as we otherwise might, but the facts 
that the sales thus far have reached high fig- 
ures, and that a sample known to be imperfect 
was exhibited at the State Fair, and received a 
premium in competition with ten other exhib- 
its, speak well for the character of the goods. 

The most learned investigators are free to ad- 
mit that there is yet much to be learned about 
milk. It is claimed by the parties interested 
in this new system, that there is a substance 
in milk that is rarely taken out by the churn, 
and is largely wasted in the cheese vat ; a sub- 
stance if not exactly fat, something that so 
nearly resembles it, as, in a large measure, to 
take its place in cheese making, provided no 
loss or waste isallowed. Itis not our purpose, 
at this time, to discuss the chemistry or philos- 
ophy of cheese making, but merely to call at- 
tention to the fact that good cheese, which 
brings a high price, is now being made by im- 
proved methods, and on a large scale, from a 
substance that too often is looked upon as al- 
most a worthless product, and only fit to throw 
to swine. Prof. Sabin, of the Vermont State 
College, who accompanied us on the trip, is 
making experiments and investigations into 
the character of the thin whey left after the 
cheese has been taken out, and he finds the 





>| 


108 | 


| mer months, new and fatal diseases in flocks 


™ 


milk sugar is left in full proportion, but si 


free from admixture with caseine as to afford 
some hope that a cheaper method than the one 
usually practised for obtaining milk sugar may 


| yet be discovered, and thus add another profi 


| arate elements, but the investigations are not 


| as yet, carried far enough to afford any great 


| promise of success. 


| Perhaps the improvement in methods by 
which the butter and cheese constituents of 
milk can be perfectly economized, is success 
When farming 


enough for this generation. 


| Barre, several years ago, with such excellent 


| more efficient and complete. Perhaps we 
should add, that it is expected that the cream 


| affecting the cheese processes. 





NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STATION. 





The first annual report of the Board of Con- 
| trol of the New York State Experiment Sta- 
| tion, for the year 1882, a neatly bound vol- 
It isa 
work packed full of material that must receive 
more than casual attention by those farmers 
It will, doubt- 
less, be widely distributed throughout the 


| ume of 156 pages, has been received. 


into whose hands it may fall. 


State, and will not only aid a great many 
private investigators in their experimental 
work upon their own farms, but also put many 
| others in a mood for carrying on private ex- 
perimental work in the interest of agriculture. 
| To undertake the direction of an Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, fora large State 
like New York, at the present time, with so 
little in this country to pattern from, is to un- 
dertake a great work. The majority of far- 
mers are ready to admit that something is 
wanted in order to enable them to carry on 
their farms with the same success as in former 
years, but just what that something is, is a 
question not so easily answered as asked. 
“The Agricultural Experiment Station,” to 
quote the words of General Curtis, Secretary 
of the Board of Control, ‘has grown out of the 
Within the past forty 
years the conditions of success in practical 


necessities of farmers. 


farming, have greatly changed ; they are more 
complex; there are new elements, hinder- 
ances not known in the earlier husbandry, 
natural and artificial influences to increase the 
hazards of all crops, discouragements that 
have driven many thousands to seek newer 
fields in the West, and seriously lessened our 
own productive industry. The ravages of in- 
sect pests, many kinds of recent introduction, 
the changed character of the seasons, especial- 
ly in more frequent droughts during the sum- 


and herds, multiplication of-injurious weeds, 
and in many localities the serious exhaustion 
of soils, these, with the cheapened transporta- 
tion of all products of farm industry, from the 
more fertile fields of the West, have combined 
to bring the Eastern farmers into a competi- 
tion against which they may contend success- 
fully only by the employment of the highest 
skill, and even with that accessory, they must 
be content with diminished rates of profit on 
the larger capital invested.” 

To aid the farmer laboring against all these 
hinderanees and discouragements, by intelli- 
gent and systematic methods of research and 
study, and at a cost borne equally by all, is the 
work of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Nor is such a work to be finished in a year 
nor in a generation, but it must continue so 
long as man obtains his support from the soil 
he cultivates. 

The first report covers a period of only ten 
months, but it shows a vast amount of prepa- 
ration and a good deal of valuable work, and 
the farmers, who have read the weekly bulle- 
tins, and now get the revised record in perma- 
nent form, must agree in the opinion enter- 
tained by the Board of Control, when they 
made selection of a director, that Dr. Sturte- 
vant is the right man in the right place. 

Perhaps there has been no single subject 
under investigation which will interest the av- 
erage farmer more than that of the cultivation 
of the potato, to which seventeen pages of the 
report are devoted. Among the many ques- 
tions asked by the trials were the following : 
What is to be preferred for planting, whole 
potatoes, potatoes cut in halves or quarters, 
lengthwise, or single eyes, cut deep or cut 
shallow? Is deep or shallow covering best ? 
Is level culture or ridge culture to be pre- 
ferred? As aiding in the study, potatoes 
were planted from three to six inches deep, 
and one potato was encouraged to push up 
through some four feet of soil by frequent ad- 
ditions of earth to the vine during its period 
of growth. Others were planted on the sur- 
face with straw, others were 
mulched with straw between the rows, while 
still others were mulched with several inches 


and covered 


of clear sand. 

In the summing up the following conclusions 
were indicated :—Potatoes invariably produce 
their tubers above their feeding roots. Ordi- 
nary cultivation does not break or injure the 
roots of the potatoes while the plant is grow- 
ing. The roots require a cool, moist feeding 
ground, but the tubers do well in a light, dry 
surface soil. A single eye, under favorable 
conditions, is capable of producing all the po- 
tatoes that can be expected to be grown in a 
hill. Whole potatoes planted, rarely develop 
all their eyes into growth, often no more vines 
being made than froma single eye planted. 
Using whole seed for the purpose of increas- 
ing the stalks or tubers is, therefore, wasteful. 
If a whole potato with one good sprout devel- 
oped, has that sprout injured or destroyed, 
several of the other eyes may push out sprouts 
simultaneously, and with a large yield of 
small tubers as the result. 

Potatoes repeatedly hilled up so that an un- 
due proportion of vine is covered with earth, 
are liable to be checked in their tuber forma- 
tion. The vine that made four feet of upward 
growth, through soil added during the period 
of its growth, neither branched nor threw out 
root stocks, and had but three potatoes, and 
these were just above the seed, the largest 
weighing two and three-eighths ounces, the 
others no larger than peas. 

The character of the soil, as well as the 
character of the season, will ever call for vary- 
ing methods of planting the potato, and differ- 
ent kinds of treatment during growth, but 
there are laws governing growth, which, if un- 
derstood, and observed, will aid the farmer in 
The volume contains reports 
upon experiments of more or less value or 
promise made with corn, beans, peas, squash- 
es, and almost every kind of vegetable and 
flower common to American fields and gar- 
dens. New York State farmers are to be 
congratulated that they have secured the ser- 
vices of so energetic and earnest an investi- 
gator to aid them in developing improved ag- 
ricultural methods. The cost to the farmer 
will be but a few mills upon each acre culti- 
vated, and will be no more felt than the loss 
or gain ofa single peck of potatoes, in the 
whole product of a farm. 


securing a crop. 





—The Country Gentleman recommends planting 
English ivy on the bare ground under trees where 
grass will not grow; adding that where the winters 
are too severe for it when trained on walls it will 
often remain uninjured on the ground. Plants} 
should be set within four or five feet of each other 


to the process of converting milk into its sep- 


> | farmer. 
cessively dry, and now the early frosts have 
destroyed a large part of the corn and corn 
fodder, which must make cattle food unusually 
scarce on a great many farms before the next 
In many 
sections farmers have already been feeding out 
a good deal of their winter store of hay, and 
must necessarily be compelled to purchase hay 
or grain freely from other sections, or sell off 


joints covered by sods or, as is sometimes the 





SOW WINTER RYE. 
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year’s crop will be ready for use. 


stock to diminish their herds and flocks. 


eral one over a large territory and sellers are 
more abundant than buyers. Then again with 
an over supply of stock anda short allowance 
of fodder, cattle are likely to be too thin to 
sell for beef and must be forced upon a dull 
market at comparatively low prices. Nowa 
farmer should never allow himself to be placed 
at the mercy of speculators when it can pos- 
sibly be avoided. Good fat animals will al- 
ways sell when thin ones will go a begging for 
customers. A thrifty, careful farmer will not 
allow himself to be driven into close quarters 
by any ordinary course of events, but will 
have a small surplus laid back with which to 
bridge over an unfavorable season. It will 
never do to depend solely upon the present 
season's crops for support or pay surplus pro- 
fits, until we can learn to hold complete con- 
trol over all the elements, an accomplishment 
which if ever attainable is doubtless a long 
way off. 
Now to the farmer who has planned wisely 
in the past, the present hard season will mean 
simply, not so much surplus tv lay away out of 
this year’s income. He need to 
borrow from his store of capital already laid 
away, to enable him to keep his business run- 
ning smoothly and safely. To the prudent 
there is far less cause for anxiety now than at 
The railroad system has 


may even 


any former period. 
been so extended through the country and the 
people have so adapted th®mselves to the new 
conditions, that an unfavorable season rarely 
brings very great hardship. The short sup- 
ply in one locality is easily and cheaply made 
up by the abundance of crops in other locali- 
ties. Hay and oats have been very abundant 
in many parts of the country, whieh will en- 
able those who are short to purchase at fair 
prices, provided they have been prudent in 
seasons of plenty and have saved something 
for the ‘‘rainy” day. 

But there is still an opportunity to do some- 
thing in the way of home production of cattle 
food between now and the season for turning 
to pasture again next spring, and it is certain- 
ly much better to raise than to buy it. We 
have repeatedly alluded in these columns to 
the value of winter rye as a source of cattle 
food, but have never known a time when its 
cultivation held out greater promise than the 
present, nor a time when there were more 
farmers who would be benefited by giving 
this crop atrial. It has been so dry through 
the summer that many attempts to grow Hun- 
garian grass and fall barley for late feeding 
have proved partial or total failures, but as 
the season advances we have reason to expect 
that rains will be more abundant, so that win- 
ter grain and grass seed may be sown with 
success. Wheat ought to have been got ina 
week ago, but hardy varieties may do well 
sown now or even later. 

Rye is one of the hardiest grains known, 
and is the main stay for millions of people in 
northern climates. We have not learned to 
appreciate it in New England as its value mer- 
its. Rye is so thoroughly a cold weather 
plant that it will sprout at a very low temper- 
ature. Rye in straw used for packing ice has 
often been found sprouting and sending out 
roots in very close contact with the ice itself. 
It will come up when sown so late in autumn 
that the ground freezes every night, and once 
fairly up it is almost sure to live through and 
be ready to start into vigorous growth as soon 
as the snow is off in spring, and excellent 
crops have been harvested when the seed was 
put in so late that it could not come up till 
spring opened. Fields sown late last autumn 
showed the green during a warm spell in Feb- 
ruary and came out bright in spring and made 
a first rate growth. 

Rye has been valued chiefly for its grain and 
its ripened straw, but we wish at this time to 
urge its sowing as a catch crop for producing 
fodder to eke out the short supply caused by 
the excessive drought of the present season. 
If it is put in immediately on rich land, it may 
make a little pasture feed for calves or sheep 
before winter, and judicious feeding will not 
injure it in the least. If the growth is very 
heavy, as when sown in August, feeding is 
highly beneficial as it prevents suffocating the 
roots under heavy winter snow. A good place 
to sow rye is on land that has been in‘corn the 
past season. Clear off the corn, plough the 
land, manure or fertilize if necessary, and sow 
on from one and a half to three or four bush- 
els of seed, according to the character of the 
crop desired. If for fodder only, thick seed- 
ing is best, but if grass is to be grown with 
the rye, or if the main crop is for seed, thin- 
ner sowing is to be preferred. Next spring 
when the rye is just. beginning to run up and 
is making stems, it will be ready to begin to 
cut and feed, and when the hay mows are 
empty and the pastures still brown, this rich, 
green food will be as acceptable to all kinds 
of stock as anything one can give t em, and 
will be a very cheap food too. 

It will have grown at a time when other- 
wise the land would have been certainly idle. 
Rye must be cut before it blooms, to be at its 
best, but if it stands a little late it will still 
make a very passable fodder to give with plen- 
ty of grain, either to horses or working oxen. 
Green rye has been charged with injuring the 
quality of milk and butter, but there is no 
reason why it should injure either if fed judi- 
ciously. It is as sweet a fodder as grass. A 
sudden change from clear dry fodder to clear 
green grass is not always safe, nor is there 
any occasion for making the change go violent. 
Commence to cut the rye early and feed with 
dry hay at first. A second crop may be cut 
when the first is taken off very early. Feed 
meal with the rye just as when feeding hay, 
and there will be no danger whatever from the 
change to green feed. The first thing to do 
now is to get ready to sow the seed, and a 
liberal area should be devoted to the crop, as 
what is not required for feeding early may be 
hayed or allowed to ripen without any loss or 
risk whatever. 





ACTION OF DRAIN PIPES. 





Farmers who have been in the habit of us- 
ing small stones for land drainage, understand 
perfectly well, or think they do, how the wa- 
ter gets into the drains and is conducted off 
to lower levels, but the question is not unfre- 
quently asked by the inexperienced, how does 
the water get into the drain pipes when the 
ends are placed squarely together and the 


ease, a mortar of cement? Were the pipes 
of iron and the joints rendered perfectly tight 
by the use of cement skilfully laid, water 
could not get inside the pipe except at the end 
in case that is left open. Such a drain would 





and plenty of old manure given. 


There is a very general complaint through- 
out a large portion of New England at the 
present time, that the summer of 1883 has 
been an unusually unfavorable one for the 
The spring was late, the summer ex- | 4lly be depended upon to carry off filthy wa- 


There might be no great loss from selling 
stock, were it not for the fact that when fod- 
der is scarce and dear, the complaint is a gen- 


and the like. 


of some kind. If these pipes are well bakex 
and aré glazed on both sides, they may usu 


ter without distributing it in its course throug! 
the soil. Many such drain pipes, however 
are so unskilfully laid as to leak at the joints, 


our dwellings. 


called, drain tiles, are usually made of soft, 
porous material, like that of 
building bricks. They are only about four- 
teen inches long, cut square at the ends and 
are merely laid with the ends in line so as not 
to obstruct the water in its flow. The one 
thing to be dreaded by the tile layer is the 
filling of his pipes with sand which may get 
in at the joints if they are left open, and fall- 
ing into any low or uneven spots fill the pipes 
80 as perhaps to entirely stop the flow. ~To 
prevent this, the joints are usually covered 
when the pipes are laid with tough sods, bits 
of old leather, moss, hy, or almost anything 
available that will keep the sand from enter- 
ing. A little cement laid under and over the 
joints, if it does not drop through and fill the 
inside, will do no harm as the material of which 
the tiles are made is so porous that water will 
flow through it almost as freely as through a 
Common bricks are so porous that 
they are used for building filters in drinking 
water cisterns. A little chamber but a few 
feet square to receive the end of the pump 
pipe will keep constantly full of water, how- 
ever rapidly the pump may be worked. 


our common 


sponge. 


We said that farmers understand, or think 
they do, how the water gets into drains, but 
we presume many are not aware that most of 
the water finds its way inside the tiles from 
the bottom rather than from the top. All the 
water that enters from the top is the small 
amount of rain‘falling direetly over the pipes. 
All that falls between the ditches soaks down- 
ward till it reaches the water line, the subse- 
quent course being laterally towards the ditch- 
es and the tiles which are receiving and dis- 
charging water constantly so long as a sur 
plus remains above what the soil can hold by 
absorption. When the tiles can carry the 
water off faster than it can flow in, they can 
never be filled and consequently the water 
must get in wholly from the bottom or sides, 
so it will be seen that laying sods or other 
sand protectors on top of the joints may be of 
very little use while the bottoms of the joints 
are open enough to admit the flow of sand 
with the water. 

It is safe therefore, when using porous tile 
for drainage to make the joint as tight as pos- 
sible. The water will then get in as fast as it 
can be discharged at the outlet. The present 
dry autumn affords the owners of wet land an 
excellent opportunity to drain them and thus 
have lands in future years which will carry 
their crops safely through a season of drought. 
Our best lands are yet lying unoccupied be- 
cause of a surplus of water which draining 
will remove. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


HORTICULTURAL QUACKERY. 





By Cuarvies M. Hovey. 





Mr. Peter Henderson of New York, read a paper 
before the New York Horticultural Society, som« 
year or two ago, entitled ‘“‘Humbugs in Horticul- 
ture.” It was published in pamphlet form and dis- 
tributed somewhat extensively by the author, who, 
no doubt, believed he was doing a praiseworthy 
action, and would have the thanks of hundreds of 
enthusiastic cultivators who had been induced to 
spend their money and fool away their time in 
growing the many wonderful! and worthless fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables, of which the annual crop 
is so abundant. Mr. Henderson certainly has our 
thanks for his endeavors to expose some of the 
humbugs of horticulture, but Iam afraid that he 
or I or any one else who may try todo the same 
thing, will find themselves in the same position as 
the man who interfered in an Irish quarrel—in the 
end to be beaten by both parties. The average 
American likes to be humbugged—we have only to 
look at what government has done through the pos- 
tal department to stop some of the most glaring at- 
tempts,—and the American horticulturist in partic- 
ular. To attempt to put a stop to it, is to get the 
reply, “what business is it of yours how I fool 
away my money.” 

I have, laid away among my stock of some thou- 
sands of odd catalogues, one issued by Merun 
Freres, (a French concern) as long ago as 1830. I 
only wish I could put my hand on it now, to copy 
out some ofthe descriptions of fruits and flowers. 
Among them, however, was a 4/ue Rhododendron, 
which I myself was Simple Simon enough to buy 
for $5 apiece, one-half the amount in cash and the 
balance to be paid when I bloomed it, if it proved 
true to color. There were blue tuberoses,; cillets, 
(carnations,) a foot in diameter, with white, blue, 
and yellow stripes, others with blue edges, and a 
whole catalogue of some twenty or thirty pages, 
just as extravagant as those that I have named. I 
shall try and hunt it up, for I am sure it will be 
very interesting as showing the genius of its origi- 
nators in inventing such grandiloquent descriptions, 
and such abump of credulity as to think even an 
American would accept them,—so many of whom 
would object to buy, unless the prices were so high 
as to be beyond the reach of the masses. 

We have a repetition of this. Monsieur Tonson 
has come again and gone, with his blue roses, straw- 
berries of large size that grow on bushes to save the 
labor of stooping, asparagus as big—yes, as big as 
a hoe handle, lilies a foot or two in diameter, etc. 
Mr. Henderson mentions one or two of these 
Parlez-vous who did the New York cultivators as 
others had done here. He speaks of one fellow in 
particular who went about selling seeds of rare 
plants which proved to be the commonest annuals. 
I think from his description that I once met this 
famous peddler. He wanted to buy a splendid 
Auricaria Imbricata, offering $50 for the plant. I 
was curious to know what he wanted to do with it, 
but could only find out enough to lead me to be- 
lieve he intended to show the plant, and then sell 
what he called the seeds of it. 

I was strongly reminded of Mr. Henderson's pa- 
per when looking over a catalogue just issued by 
one of our nurserymen, in which twelve varieties of 
Oriental and Hybrid pears are offered for sale at 
the very modest price of $5 to $30 per dozen, the 
very same Sha Lea I have recently exposed. The 
same catalogue announces 13 varieties of Red Rasp- 
berries, 13 of the Black caps or Thimbleberries, and 
13 varieties of Blackberries, enough to satisfy the 
most ambitious cultivator or enthusiastic amateur. 
However this is all right and well enough, whether 
good or poor, as all purchasers have the right to 
select what they want. What appears the most as- 
tonishing in the light of our present knowledge of 
horticulture, is the following extract, appended to a 
description of a new blackberry : 

Blackberries willl run out, same as other fruits, 
and must be renewed from seed, either accidentally, 
without regard to parentage, or systematically with 
a pur, to improve or perpetuate the good quali- 
ties of the best varieties. There was an opening for 
another blackberry, and the remark was sometimes 
made, that ifa New Blac could be obtained 
possessing as good qualities as the Old Wilson had 
when young, and somewhat hardier, it would be all 
that could be desired in a blackberry. So far as I 
have the blackberries that have been 


all 
sent out for cultivation have been merely 
chance Lend org Setieally found growing be 
neglected places, without an i or reco: 
whatever to show their ts —_ 
qualities, large 


r., which 
of the parent [ 


Sewage pipes are sometimes 
made of earthen ware, having collars at one 
end into which the small end of another pipe 
is placed and the joint well closed by cement 


| | er it be a colt, a calf, or.a blackberry plant, is of no 
] Blood will tell, and even a Jersey 
calf of Coommasse stock is worth more than anoth- 
er, equal in size, age and beauty, without so good a 


much to the danger of health from the con- 
tamination of wells and the soil surrounding 


Drain pipes, or as they are more usually 





cattle or horses without pedigree, and eve 
who offers such for sale, if he can show t 


asted, he has a guarantee that the offspring, wheth 


mean parentage. 


record, 
H 


to the parent. 
not an impossibility. But it will take more than 
one generation to establish the fact. The 


of Horticulture, more than thirty years ago, is as 
good today as it ever was. 
riety introduced by the late Col. Dewey of Hartford, 
and described by him in the same journal twenty- 
five years ago, is better today than ever. Col. 
Dewey sent us a few plants, and though we have 
never given them any 
have never done to a blackberry) they have over- 
run a hundred feet square, on a somewhat neglected 
nursery square, where they are growing partly un- 
wer the shade of apple and pear trees, Yet the 
plants are so tall that it has required a ladder to 
gather the fruit up among the branches of the trees, 
which have kept them from breaking down with 
the weight of fine, large, high-flavored berries. 
Such, I might say nonsense, leads me to ask 
whether we have any such thing ag horticultural 
science, and, if we ever had, whether it has not de- 
generated into horticultural quackery. It would 
be well for the American. Pomological Society, at 
its next meeting, to discuss the question. 
Forty years ago the leading kinds of strawberries 
in England were Keen’s Seedling, British Queen, 
and Sir Charles Napier. They are the leading 
kinds today. In all these years not twenty-five 
new sorts have been imposed upon the public. 
English pomologists and cultivators, though slow 
to recognize merit or acknowledge it when they do; 
they do not let go of what they Anow to be good, 
for any novelty. Yet in America there are twenty- 
five or more new strawberries annually, all better 
than the last one,—but scarcely one of them so 
good as the oldest one we have. Yes, the “run-out” 
theory covers a great deal of ignorance and self- 
conceit. 


For the New Enqland Farmer. 


THE FERTILITY OF SOIL. 


There is great diversity in the fertility of differ- 
ent Some are very productive, others less 
productive and still others comparatively barren. 
\fter careful investigation, scientific men have come 
to the conclusion that the fertility of soils depends 
largely upon their physicai aia .tomical character. 
In regard to the physical character of the soil it 
may be remarked that the degree of fineness of its 
particles exerts a marked influence over its fertility. 
In illustration of this Prof. S. W. Johnson of Yale 
College says: ‘‘On the surface of a block of gran- 
ite only a few lichens and mosses can exist; crush 
the block to a coarse powder and a more abundant 
vegetation can be supported on it; if it is reduced 


soils. 


to a very fine dust and duly watered, cereal grains 
will grow and perfect fruit on it.” There are sandy 
soils in New England which without manure will 
yield only very small crops of buckwheat or rye; 
and there are many soils in Ohio, which without 
manure, yield on an average eighty bushels of In- 
dian corn per acre, and have yielded such crops for 
twenty and fifty years in unbroken succession. 
Yet these two soils, according to David A. Wells in 
an article in the American Journal of Science for 
July, 1852, are practically identical in chemical 
composition so far as their various elements are 
concerned. The difference in the two soils is in 
their fineness. The barren sandy soil of New Eng- 
land consisted in great part of coarse particles, 
while the Ohio-soil consisted of an exceedingly fine 
powder. 

It is found that nearly all, if not all, fertile soils 
contain a large proportion of fine or impalpable 
matter. There are many unproductive soils in New 
England which if they could be run through a mill 
and ground exceedingly fine would become very fer- 
tile and produce heavy crops for years without the 
application of manure. But these soils cannot be 
run through a mill, that would cost too much. 
Something, however, can be done to aid in pulver- 
izing them. Air, water and frost are the potent 
agents in pulverizing rocks and coarse soil, and 
their aid should be called into requisition. Fre- 
quent stirring of the soil in summer will let in the 
air, ploughing in the fall will secure the aid of frost, 
and thorough cultivation will assist in admitting all 
the rain and promote pulverization. Turning un- 
der green crops to ferment and decay will also aid 
in pulverizing soils. 

Why it is that fineness of soil is essential to its 
fertility is not difficult to understand. The food of 
plants must be dissolved in water, and the finer the 
particles of soil are the more ready access the wa- 
ter has toit. Fine sugar thrown into water dissolves 
much more readily than lumps do. So it is with 
the soil, the finer the particles the more readily the 
soluble portions dissolve. When the soil is coarse, 
only a small portion of the soluble part can be 
washed, much of it being enclosed in a bed of in- 
soluble particles. When the soil is fine as dust, the 
water as it permeates through it, is able to dissolve 
all the plant food that the growing crop needs, and 
the soil is very productive. Then again the finer 
the soil is the more spaces the roots of the growing 
plants have in which to extend and seek their sup- 
plies of food. These are some of the reasons why 
fineness of the soil contributes to its fertility. In 
order that a soil may be fertile, its character must 
be such that it will be favorable to obtaining and 
retaining sufficient moisture for the support of 
plants. Soil has the power of withdrawing from 
the air, vapor, and condensing it in its pores where 
it is available for the use of plants. Not all kinds 
of soil possess this power in equal degree. The 
following table gives in thousandths the quantity 
of moisture absorbed from the air by different kinds 
of dried soil, under similar circumstances, in twen- 
ty-four hours : 


Coarse quartz sand «4000+ eee eee eto 000 
Gypsum... cece veevesseee eoce M1 
AMO MEME cecccceess rr ore 
Plough land .....+e¢seceeseeeecses O28 
Clay soil (60 per cent of clay) ..... eee 028 
Loam . ess seee a ee ee |) 
Heavy clay soil (80 per cent of clay)... .... .O4#l 
Garden mould (7 per cent of humus) ... 052 
Hemus .ccccccsecccesesecesne lw 


It will be seen by this table that humus, which 
constitues the bulk of muck and other decayed 
vegetable matter, possesses to a remarkable degree 
the power of absorbing moisture from the air. 
Hence the importance of having a considerable 
amount of this substance in the soil in order to en- 
able it to withstand our prolonged droughts. Sandy 
soils, which it will be observed absorb very little 
moisture from the air, may be greatly benefited by 
litavy application of muck, or by ploughing under 
heavy green crops so as to add large quantities of 
humus to the land. The capacity of sand, or any 
kind of soil to absorb moisture is increased in pro- 
portion to its fineness. If sand is reduced to a very 
fine powder, it will hold sufficient moisture for the 
purpose of plant growth, but as it is usually found 
it is too coarse to absorb or retain moisture. It is 
the surfaces of particles which attract and retain 
water, and the finer the particles the greater the ex- 
tent of surfaces exposed, the larger the amount of 
water that would be absorbed and retained. The 
amount of water which soil can absorb and the 
slowness with which it allows it to evaporate influ- 
ence its fertility. A German experimenter, Schu- 
bler, prepared tables illustrating the peculiarities of 
different soils in this respect. The first column of 
the following table gives the per cent of water ab- 
sorbed by completely dry soil, when completely 
saturated with water, any excess of water having 
been allowed to drain away; the second column 
gives the per cents of water which evaporated dur- 
ing the space of one hour from the saturated soil 
spread over a given surface : 


Per ~t. of water Percent. of wa- 








absorbed. ter evaporated 
in one hour. 

Quartz sand ...6650++ 2% 
GypsuM seeeeeeee BW 71 
Lime sand . . = 3.0 75 
Clay soil (60 # ct. clay). . 40 62 
Loam ..+-. ecee Ol 45 
Plough land ......++ & 32 
Heavy clay (80 # ct. clay) 61 34 
Garden mould ....6+ & 24 
Humus..eeeee see 181 2% 


It will be observed by this table that the soils 
which absorbed the least water evaporated the most 
in a certain space of time. The quartz sand re- 
tained only twenty-five per cent of water when 
thoroughly drenched with it, and yet in one hour 
allowed 88 per cent of the amount held to escape 
by evaporation. It is obvious that land which con- 
tained a large per cent of sand would need almost 
daily showers to keep it moist enough for plants to 
thrive. This want of retentive power for water is 
one of the chief causes of its unfruitfulness. The 
only way to render them productive is to irrigate 
them or add clay or humus to increase their reten- 
tiveness. Humus, it will be observed, absorbed 
181 per cent of water and parted with only 25 per 


of their ancestors, than there is in raising superior 
person 
t their 
ancestors were the best stock of their kind for a 
erer of a century past, while health and vigor 


If the writer of this extract knew anything about 
pomology, or was conversant with its progress dur- 
ing the last fifty years, he very well knows that the 
combined skill of the whole world has been unable 
to raise a Bartlett tree or a Seckel tree at all equal 
Blackberries may “run out;” it is 


“Dor- 
chester,” which was first described in the Magazine 


The “Holcomb,” a va- 


culture whatever, (as we 


humus by adding muck and turning in green crops 
in soils which suffer severely from droughts, is ob- 
vious to all. The subject is commended to the 
thoughtful attention of farmers generally. Many 
-| farms have sand banks adjoining fields of muck, 
or land rich in vegetable matter. By mixing muck 
with the sand and spreading sand upon the muck 
land, both will be made productive. Oftentimes it 
will be cheaper to mix soils than to depend wholly 
upon fertilizer to renovate them. H. R. 
Livermore Falls, Me. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY. 





This is a bad year for apple growers; in fact, the 
apple crop in this valley is almost a total failure. 
Orchards that were counted on for 600 or 800 bar- 
rels, this being the bearing year, will not yield a 
hundred barrels, and multitudes of farmers will not 
have enough for their own use. There is now and 
then an orchard, in very favorable localities, and 
under high cultivation, that hangs full, and with 
good quality of fruit. Probably no one ever saw a 
year when the crop was so generally short. Apple 
trees blossomed unusually full, and it looked As 
though the country would be deluged with fruit, 
but we had a cold spell just, as the blossoms were 
ready to fall, and it is very likely that the blight 
occurred then. Plum and pear trees that were in 
flower earlier than the apple, were not injured, and 
we have an unusually fine crop. 

This is a serious draw-back, as we are a fruit- 
growing people to considerable extent. We have 
had a prosperous year thus far, however. Our hay 
crop was immense, and grain is good, with the ex- 
ception of late oats, those being badly rusted and 
light weight. Potatoes are yielding heavily and 
not rotting much yet. All-in-all, farming is pay- 
ing well, croakers to the contrary. 

W. W. Hicner. 

Charlotte, Vt., Sept. 1, 1883. 


Selections. 


“MAKING SWINE-FEEDING PROF- 
ITABLE. 











The prevailing idea among farmers in the 
New England and Middle States, that swine 
can only be made profitable in the West, is 
susceptible of criticism. This belief has gain- 
ed ground during the past few years, with the 
increase of Western competition, and in many 
localities farmers are giving less attention to 
this class of stock each year. It is true that 
hogs raised largely and fattened exclusively 
upon corn, worth in the market more than 
seventy cents per bushel, are costly animals 
by the time they are ready for the farmer's 
meat barrel or the butcher's table, and with 
this management it requires little study to fig- 
ure up positive loss. Yet this is the method 
followed by the majority of Eastern farmers 
in keeping pigs. 

The most successful swine feeders in the 
West, and in all parts of the country for that 
matter, produce their pork largely upon clo- 
ver and grass. The animals are only ‘‘finish- 
ed off” or fattened on corn. This mode of 
raising pigs is essential to success in the 
East, owing to the high price of corn, and if 
other cheaper food can be substituted for the 
corn, in fattening, the chances of success are 
still better. The most successful swine feeder 
in this locality feeds his pigs no grain what- 
ever, but substitutes hotel garbage for both 
growing and fattening the animals, and the 
business, when carried on properly, near cities 
or villages, often gives large profits for labor 
and money expended. The only way by 
which swine can be profitably grown and fat- 
tened, is to supply cheap food for the animals 
to grow on. Corn may be fed to produce fat, 
but not growth, for with grain at prevailing 
prices, it does not require a long time for 
growing pigs to ‘‘eat their heads off.” East- 
ern farmers can make swine profitable by giv- 
ing the pigs the run of clover and grass pas- 
tures during the summer, and supplying such 
other food, aside from grain, that may be at 
hand. In fattening, boiled roots, pumpkins, 
apples, &c. may be fed, in connection with 
corn, 

In making pork for market, early spring 
pigs are preferable to those of any other age, 
and for this reason a warm place is needed for 
the sows when farrowing. For home use, | 
prefer fall pigs, kept in growing condition dur- 
ing the following summer, and fattened early 
in the fall. Such pigs make more side meat, 
or mess pork, according to their weight, than 
younger animals. For an early market the 
smaller ones are usually preferred. In feed- 
ing swine for market, it is important to take 
advantage of an early demand, when pork 
usually sells for two or three cents more per 
pound than later, when markets are well sup- 
plied. In wintering store hogs, it is impor- 
tant to provide comfortable quarters, with 
plenty of dry straw for bedding, and to give 
the animals ample opportunity for exercise. 
Roots, kitchen slops and clover hay make good 
winter feed for store hogs, and may be sup- 
plied at little expense. 

It is hardly necessary to bring up the im- 
portance of keeping only the best breeds of 
swine. The expense of procuring well-bred 
stock is so small with this class of farm ani- 
mals, that no prudent farmer will tolerate an 
ill-bred pig in his herd. It is a common mis- 
take to confine growing pigs and store hogs in 
small pens and yards, which become filthy and 
unhealthy for the animals. It can hardly be 
expected that swine will prove profitable stock 
when constantly confined in small pens or 
yards, with plank floors, or muddy, filthy, 
bare surfaces, and fed on dishwater, soapsuds 
and a little corn. ‘This is the system practis- 
ed by those who are free to say that ‘‘swine 
don’t pay.” Select good, well-bred pigs, pro- 
vide nutritious, healthful and cheap food, 
and comfortable quarters, and swine will prove 
fairly profitable, even in years of high-priced 
corn.—Country Gentleman. 


PRESERVING SALT MEAT. 





Much of the corned beef and salt pork put 
up by farmers becomes tainted or completely 
spoiled during the summer and fall. The in- 
jury is not caused by using too small an 
amount of salt. As a rule, much more salt is 
employed than is necessary to preserve the 
meat. Sometimes it contains impurities that 
cause the meat to contract a bad flavor. Pure 
salt should be employed for preserving meat 
and dairy products. It costs but little more 
than that which is impure, and it is more sat- 
isfactory in all respects. Meat packed in a 
barrel and covered with brine becomes tainted 
or spoiled in consequence of small portions of 
it or some of the fat or blood it contains com- 
ing to the top of the brine. The air comes in 
contact with it there and decomposition takes 
lace. The products of decomposition of an- 
imal substances always have an unpleasant 
taste and smell, and these, in the case of meat 
in a barrel, are communicated to the brine 
and from thence to the meat. Meat packed 
in brine should be cut in pieces with a very 
sharp knife. This will leave the edges 
smooth. After it has been for a few days in 
the brine, the latter should be poured off and 
boiled. The boiling will cause all the impu- 
rities to rise to the surface, while the blood 
will be coagulated. These substances should 
then be skimmed off, and when the brine is 
cold it can be returned to the barrel. If the 
brine does not continue pure, the operation of 
boiling should be repeated. Special pains 
should be taken to keep the meat under the 
brine at all times. A perforated top or false 
cover, or a frame work, should rest on the 
meat and be weighted down by means of a 
clean stone. If these precautions are employ- 
ed the liability of spoiling will be very light. 





A DISBELIEVER IN HEDGES. 





The land on my side of the hedge has been 
constantly cultivated and frequently manured. 
On the opposite side, my neighbor has a strip 
of grass land twenty feet wide, which he uses 
asaroad. Investigation showed that, on my 
side, each large root was fed by thousands of 
fine fibrous roots, which literally filled the 
ground, reaching both up and down, and rob- 
bing the soil of all the fertility and moisture 
within their reach. The former owner of my 
land made a weak attempt to prevent this pi- 
racy on the part of the hedge by digging a 
ditch two feet deep alongside of it. e evil 
effects of the hedge roots were most noticea- 
ble during a dry season, and always very ap- 


“" suggested ighbor that it would 

to my r it wou 
please me greatly if he would t me per- 
mission to reduce the whole hedge to a uni- 


form height of four and one-half or five feet. 
jected on the 





cent of that amount during one hour by evapora- 








be suited for sewerage purposes, sink drains 


tion. The importance of increasing the amount of 


length of the hedge, two feet from it. It was 


the robber roots were severed, and the effect 
on both my land and the hedge was significant. 
About one-fourth of the hedge died. The 
remainder seems to be afflicted with the ‘‘yel- 
lows,” while my crop this year looks as well 
close by the ditch as it does fifty feet away. 
When it is fully understood that a healthy, 
trimmed osage orange hedge requires fully 
two rods, I think a less number of cross hedges 
will be planted, and many more that now cum- 
ber the land will be grubbed out.—Am. Ag- 
riculturist. 


PLUM AND PEACH SPORTS. 


Mr. W_ Twitchell, Lansingburg, N. Y., 
states that one of his plum trees ‘thas perma- 
nently changed its fruit from blue to yellow 
gage.” Such sports are by no means common, 
in this plant, but instances of the sort are on 
record. Darwin says: ‘‘Mr. Knight states 
that a tree of Yellow Magnum Bonum plum, 
forty years old, which had always borne or- 
dinary fruit, produced a branch which yielded 
red Magnum Bonums. Mr. Rivers of Saw- 
bridgeworth, informs me that a single tree out 
400 or 500 trees of the Early Prolific plum, 
which is a purple kind, descended from an old 
French variety bearing purple fruit, produced 
when about ten years old bright yellow plums ; 
these differed in no respect except color from 
those on the other trees, but were unlike any 
other known kind of yellow plum.” This 
change, as I learn from the London Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle, was permanent, the fruit ripen- 
ing simultaneously with the purple variety. 

Mr. Twitchell also calls attention to a news- 
paper statement that a peach tree on the farm 
of William Overfield, South Auburn, Cal., 
‘‘which has heretofore borne very fine peach- 
es, stands near several plum trees, and tbis 
year hangs full of plums. The peach and 
plum trees were in blossom at the same time.” 
The suggestion pointed to by the simultane- 
ous flowering of the peach and plum, namely, 
that the fruit was a hybrid between the two, is 
scarcely probable. Though the nectarine and 
peach are capable of crossing, and even the 
almond and peach, which, from a considera- 
tion of their geographical distribution and 
other reasons, appear to be independent spe- 
cies, are recorded by Knight as hybridizing, 
there is little probability of crossing between 
the plum and peach. As a rule, too, when 
crossing between different species occurs, it 
manifests itself only in the offspring which re- 
it, the direct 





sult from 


a difficult and laborious job, but millions of 
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VERMONT STATE FAIR. 





CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 

In looking over the live stock since my first in- 
spection I notice a pen of Jersey red swine by Fred 
Hadley, South Burlington, which are good of their 
kind, but red hogs are not yet as popular here as 
the white and black breeds. The same breeder al- 
80 shows a pair of very handsome black hogs en- 
tered as Poland China which are unlike any ani- 
mals of that breed lever saw. There is no mistake, 
however, about the purity of the Chester Whites 
shown by Frank P. Willard, East Montpelier, nor 
the Berkshires and Chester Whites shown by D. W. 
Pattee of Burlington. But judging is the work of 
committees who are supposed to be experts in their 
line. Reporters can not know everything. A sec- 
ond look into the sheep pens discovers Merinos ex- 
hibited by L. S. Drew, Burlington, in addition to 
others previously noticed. Shropshires by H. 8. 
Town of Montpelier and the South downs of Fred- 
erick Billings of Woodstock will bear looking at 
often. 

Poultry. 

The poultry have excellent accommodations and 
are out in far larger number than I have ever seen 
them in this State. There are some very careful 
breeders in this section. C. F. Wheeler, Burling- 
ton, J. M. Smith, Belchertown, Mass,, C. A. Pratt, 
Milton, J. E. Wright, Burlington, Geo. Davis, East 
Montpelier, Chester Cady, Barnard, C. C. Paine, 
East Bethel and Fred Drew, Burlington, are among 
the leading exhibitors in this department, and the 
following are the principal awards among the more 
prominent breeders: C. F. Whalen first and second 
on Plymouth Rock fowls. J. M. Smith, first on 
chicks and first on Black Polish, American Black 
Java, Dominique-Leghorns, Houdans and Toulouse 
B. J. Derby, Burlington, first on white Leg- 
C. A. Pratt, first and second on black Leg- 
J. E. Wright, tirst and sec- 


geese. 
horns. 
horn fowls and chicks. 
ond on several varieties of game fowls and chicks. 
Geo. Davis, first and second on Light Brahma fow!s 


and first on chicks. C.C. Paine, first and second 





on white Cochins, Wyandottes, and first on white 
Chester Cady, Barnard, took first 
W. Joyce, Burling- 
a noble pair of 


Leghorn chicks. 
and second on China geese. J. 
ton, was awarded first prize on 
bronze turkeys and Fred Drew had the same honor 
bestowed on white Pekin ducks. 

In most of the departments the committees have 
yet much work to do, but I find the Shorthorn priz- 
es have Geo. L. Reynolds, South 
Burlington, takes the herd premium and the first 


been decided. 


manfestation in the 


fruit known in Indian corn, melons, ete., be- 


ing exceptionai. 
Could the so-called plums have been necta- 


rines? If the story had come from any where 


but California, this might have been assumed | 


as possible, but every resident of the Golden 
State presumably knows this fruit. Either 
some such mistake has been made, or nature 
indulges in queer freaks on the Pac ific slope. 
There is, however, nothing remarkable in the 
woduction of nectarines by a peach tree. 
While. as a rule, both the peach and the 
nectarine produce themselves by seeds, there 
is, according to Darwin, ‘‘excellent evidence 
of peach stones producing nectarine trees, and 
of nectarine stones producing peach trees—of 
the same tree bearing peaches and nectarines, 
of peach trees suddenly producing, by bud va- 
riation, nectarines (such nectarines reproduc- 
ing nectarines by seed,) as well as fruit in 
part nectarine and in part peach, and lastly, of 
one nectarine tree first bearing half-and-halt 
fruit, and subsequently true peaches.” —Prof. 
Trelease, in N. Y. Tribune 


HYGIENE FOR HORSES. 

Dr. C. E. Page gives the Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal some suggestions on keeping 
horses in health, which are not only in agree- 
ment with the best teaching, but sustained by 
his own and others’ experience : 

“The custom of working or exercising 
horses directly after eating; or feeding after 
hard work, and before they are thoroughly 
rested ; baiting at noon, when both these vio- 
tions of a natural law are committed: these 
are the predisposing causes of pinkeye and of 
most diseases that affect our horses. Keep 
the horse quiet, dry, warm, and ina vrure at- 
mosphere, the nearer outdoor air the better, 
and stop his feed entirely at the first symptom 
of disease, and he w Il speedily recover. It 
has been demonstrated in tens of thousands of 
eases in family life, that two meals are not 
only ample for the hardest and most exhaust- 
ing labors, physical or mental, but altogether 
best. The same thing has been fully proved 
in hundreds of instances with horses, and has 
never in a single instance failed, after a fair 
trial, to work the best results. An hour's 
rest at noon is vastly more restoring to a tired 
animal, whether horse or man, than a meal of 
any sort, although the latter may prove more 
stimulating. 

‘*The morning meal given, if possible, early 
enough for partial stomach digestion before 
the muscular and nervous systems are called 
into active play; the night meal offered long 
enough after work to insure a rested condi- 
tion of the body; a diet liberal enough, but 
never excessive ; this is the law and gospel of 
hygiene diet for either man or beast. I have 
never tried to fatten my horses, for I long ago 
learned that fat is disease; but I have always 
found that if a horse does solid work enough 
he will be fairly plump if he has two sufficient 
meals. Muscle is the product of work and 
food ; fat may be laid on by food alone. We 
see, however, plenty of horses that are gen- 
erously—too generously—fed, that still re- 
main thin, and show every indication of being 
under-nouished ; dyspepsia is a disease not 
confined conclusively to creatures who own or 
drive horses. But for perfect health and im- 
munity from disease, restriction of exercise 
must be met by restriction in diet. Horses 
require more food in cold than in warm weath- 
er, if performing the same labor. In case of 
a warm spell in winter, I reduce their feed 
more or less, according to circumstances, as 
surely as I do the amount of fuel consumed. 
I also adopt the same principle in my diet. 
The result is, that neither my animals nor my- 
self are ever for one moment sick.” 


SORGHUM vs. GLUCOSE. 

A writer who signs himself ‘*Glucose Stock- 
holder” sends a communication, with the head- 
line ‘*For Sale or Rent” to the Chicago Gro- 
cer, that is refreshing in its frankness, and 
from which it would seem that the glucose 
market is getting decidedly sway-backed. It 
says: 

“Any number of glucose factories, costing 
from $50,000 to $1,500,000 each, located in 
various parts of the country, are now lying 
idle. The reasons for offering to sell or rent 
are that an unappreciative public does not re- 
spond to our philanthropic endeavors to fur- 
nish a bastard sweet at the price of genuine 
sugar. Nobody asks for glucose. No house- 
wile buys it for culinary purposes nor for put- 
ting up her fruit. We have been compelled 
to resort to all sorts of expedients to get it 
used at all, have had to flavor or color it with 
cane or sorghum goods to make it pass as a 
table syrup. We mix it with cane sugar, but 
the public rebels. We smuggle it into con- 
fectionery, and are able in these ways to work 
off a good deal, but it is a good deal of trou- 
ble to cover up our tracks. Then again, the 
pesky sorghum men are making a genuine 
syrup equal to the best from sugar cane, one 
gallon of which will sweeten as much as two 
and one-half of ours, which they will sell 
about as cheap as we can sell ours. Last year 
they made 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 gallons, 
and will largely increase the amount this year. 
Under all these discouraging circumstances 
we have decided to permanently retjre from 
the business, and offer for sale or rent almost 
our entire plant aggregating in cost from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000. Our factories 
can be utilized for various manufacturing pur- 
poses whose products will not be so objection- 
able to the public as ours have been. For 
further information and terms apply to any of 
us.”—Chicago Times. 





Soreuum in Iowa.—Secretary Schaffer, of 
the Department of Agriculture of Iowa, in his 
annual report predicts that Iowa will yet make 
its own sugar from sorghum. Last year the 
acreage of sorghum in the State was estimated 
at 28,000, which yielded an average of eighty 
gallons of syrup to the acre, a total yield of 
2,240,000 gallons, having a value of $1,120,- 
000. In the future development of produc- 
tion he recommends the abandonment of the 
old crude method of working the crop on the 
farm, and that, instead, suitable works, su 
plied with all necessary machinery and appli- 
ances, be erected at convenient points, to 
work up the crops raised by the farmer. This 





He ob; d that it afforded a | ' Co ig ma. pe vg 
fine windbreak fi his pastures, yards, etc. | is unquestionably the true plan. Such pro- 
Not wishing to enter into doubtful and ¢ duct would as much excel in quality the or- 
sive litigation with him, I had a ditch four | dinary farm-produced s p as the best cream- 
feet deep and three feet wide dug the entire ! ery butter does the dairy. 





also second on cow and 
0. 


heifers and bull calf, 
heifer calfand fat cow and third on cow. E. 
Reynolds drew the first on bull and cow and second 
on heifer and bull calf. S. A. Carlton, Marshfield, 
was awarded first prize on steer calves and second 
Mr. Van Sicklen, Burlington, took 
The 
horses are considerably mixed in the 


on 


on grade heifer. 
first on fat cattle and Harlow Button, second. 
cattle and 
pens, and it is not improbable that a few good pens 
liave escaped notice, but the herd of Devons en- 
tered by Daniel H. Davis of Windsor are not easily 
overlooked by visitors, though located in the horse 
department. Joseph Bartelle, Ripton, is a large ex- 
hibitor of both cattle and horses. 


Wrestling Match. 
But the interest in all contests between animals 
is now laid aside, while two men, George Flagg the 
noted sheep breeder of Braintree and H. M. Dufur 
of Mariborough, Mass., try their strength and dex- 
terity in a wrestling match in front of the grand 
stand, with music from the band between heats, the 
prize for best three in five being two hundred dol- 
lars in gold. As the call to time and “send off” 
was made by the president of the joint exhibitions, 
it is fair to infer that the prize money offered is 
from the treasury of the society, yet as the presi- 
dent and all his companions left the stand after the 


| first heat, I also infer that such ‘“‘sport” is endured 


rather than voluntarily encouraged. I am sure 
that many of the officers are ashamed of the course 
taken by the management in this matter. No ar- 
gument can be needed to convince any man or wom- 
an of noble aspirations that such exhibitions of 
brute force, if not brutal, are little less than beast- 
ly and must exert anything but a manly influence 
upon the youth who witness such contests. I am 
told that these professional wrestlers who are booked 
for numerous fairs, are personally good friends and 
it is believed by many that the prize money is di- 
vided between them, so that the whole thing, in a 
certain sense, is a sham if not a fraud upon the 
It is true that it is a very difficult mat- 

the 


practices which exert injurious influences upon the 


witnesses. 


ter to draw line between innocent sport and 


people. Our agricultural societies had better err in 
the higher direction if they would have their exhi- 
bitions honored by the presence of the better part 
of the community. 


Agricultural Implements. 

It is doubtful if as large and valuable a collection 
of agricultural implements was ever before exhib- 
ited east of the Hudson river as is on the ground 
at this State fair. A very large tent is completely 
filled and there is much more space occupied by the 
overtiow outside in the open air and in machinery 
hall, where a “Ranson” reaper and mower, manu- 
factured at Hornellsville, N. Y., are being shown in 
constant motion. As many as three other Western 
harvest manufacturing companies are represented 
here. Indeed it looks today as if the West intend- 
ed to flood New England with farm 
adapted to the wants of our intelligent ambitious 


machinery 
farmers. Six or more large two horse machines 
are on exhibition for seeding land with grain or 
grass, or both, and to harrow the ground at the 
same time. There are also four strong machines 
designed for making and repairing highways at a 








great saving of time and expense. Combined seed- 
ers and harrows are among the newer features in 
this department, there being some half dozen prom- 
ising machines on exhibition, but I must defer fur- 
ther notice of the exhibits in this department to a 
later hour. 

Floral and Mechanics’ Hall. 


The display of vegetables, fruits and flowers in 
Floral Hall, taken as a whole, I have never known 
any previous exhibition in the State, 
and rarely the New 
their exhibitions have been held outside the 


equalled by 
by England Society, when 
influ- 
ence of the Worcester Horticultural Society. 

The show of potatoes is, I think, the handsomest 
This, it may be remembered, is the 
birthplace of many of the most valuable of the 


I ever saw. 


popular seedling potatoes now grown the world 
over. A very large proportion of the potatoes an- 
sent out by our American seed dealers are 
grown right bere, almost within sight of Lake 
The soil and climate are both well 
adapted to the potato, and there are men here who 
are raising them by the thousands of bushels for 
seed alone. Mr. E. 8. Brownell, that pioneer 
among producers of choice varieties, is here with a 
collection numbering thirty-five varieties, among 
them several new seedlings that will be heard from 
in due time, if found as worthy as they promise. 
Among these may be mentioned early May Flower, 
a smooth, handsome white potato, New England 
Beauty, a red variety, Brownell’s Best, early Tele- 
phone, Dictator and Great Eastern, the latter a 
large smooth late variety of which two perfect 
specimens are exhibited, weighing two pounds each. 

Wm. E. Allen, Winooski, shows over thirty 
choice varleties, and also a large variety of garden 
vegetables that would do credit to growers located 
much farther south. 

A fine collection of vegetables is shown by D. M. 
Pattee of Burlington; H. L. Branch, Middlebury, 
brings eighty-four varieties of potatoes alone, be- 
sides other exhibits. J. W. Cilley, Winooski, ex- 
hibits onions that would do the eyes of Mr. Gregory 
of Marblehead good to see. There are ten varieties 
including a sample of the Bermudas, which, how- 
ever, appear quite inferior to others native to our 
own soil. Mr. Cilley also shows a general collec- 
tion of garden stuff, including eighteen varieties ot, 
potatoes, and as handsome a lot of cauliflower as 
is often seen in Boston market, where such products 
are appreciated. The variety is Henderson’s early 
Snowball. W. H. Rand, Shelburn, shows 165 
varieties of potatoes grown chiefly for seed dealers. 


nually 


Champlain. 


Some good samples of seed wheat, oats and pota- 
toes are shown by A. M. Foster, who also makes a 
good display of maple syrup and sugar. Luther 
Putnam, Cambridge. has 126 sorts of potatoes. 

A. A. Hood, Winooski, is the largest exhibitor 
of apples and other fruits; he has forty-five va- 
rieties of apples, most of them very fine; ten kinds 
of crab apples in addition, 8 of pears and five of 
plums. These fruits are all grown upon two acres 
of land, and the trees were set out less than twenty 
years ago, when Mr. Hood was past forty years of 


age. 

Otto Okerblad of Burlington, displays a fine lot 
of pears numbering thirty varieties, among them 
the Flemish Beauty which never did better any- 
where than it does here, in this Lake Shore 
region. Eighteen varieties of plums are shown by 
D. M. Hagar, Burlington. This is another fruit 
that seems to have few enemies in this section, the 
trees in the gardens being loaded with perfect 
specimens. 


Crosby “Miller & Son show twenty-one sorts of 
apples from their fine orchards in Pomfret. C. W. 
Brownell, Williston, exhibits eleven varieties of 









































haps, why he had such a happy temperament. 
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Deterio, : - ota’ a prs, aay - Sept. 2 24- 20 the United States within the Arctic circle. In 
| ea! a : . . ae sh - + Bept. 25790 | the summer of 1882, an expedition with pro- 
— plain ae visions and stores was sent to his assistance, 

| Aroostook, .... . .Houltom, ... « . Sept. 28, 20 | as had been previously agreed, but failed to 
| Bredierd, . tresses + Bradford, . . 26 save ot rd | reach him. He had also been instructed to 
Cumberland Farm. Club, Cumberland, - ‘as 26,27 | remain at his post until the present summer, 
pee Gecnee ao As Bangor, « bs — 2% % | when another relief expedition would be sent 
a ne ak weeny Pa ny Oot. on 4+ with instructions to deposit supplies of food at 
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When you visit or leave New York City, save 
Bagg: age E apres and Carriage Hire, and stop at 

Union Horet, opposite Grand Central 
. 600 Elegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of 
one million dollars, reduced to $1 and upwards per 
Restaurant sup- 
Horse cars, stages and elevated 
Families can live better for 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 


Oct. 8-Nov. 30 | Lieut. Greeley and his party were sent out in 
3-30 4 1881 to Lady Franklin Bay, where they were 
8- ” 
. Sept. 6-20 observing stations which had been established 
5-28 | by the different European governments and 











THE GREELEY RELIEF EXPFDITION. 

The United States steamer Yantic, which 
formed a part of the expedition sent out by 
the government early in the present season, 
for the purpose of reaching and relieving 
Lieutenant Greeley and his party, has returned 
to St. John, N. F., unsuccessful, and bring- 
ing with her the crew of the Proteus, the 
second vessel of the expedition, which was 
crushed in the ice and totally lost at the en- 
trance of Smith’s Sound on the 23d of July. 
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CARPETS. 
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of our best; much superior for service 
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J. & J. DOBSON, 
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527 Washington Street, Boston. 
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ace memomene Shrewsbury Farmers’ | has been a notable increase in the number of | the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 
INSURANCE. and Mechanics’. . . Shrewsbury,. . . . Oct. 4 . . . . 
—— [pSpapepeareciegeaie pton, nap ye “sent v7 | cattle companies throughout the Southwest, | FARMER. 
Quincy Mutual Fire ‘Insurance Co. | ' oe ane ppg she, Oct and an investment of capital in cattle which 2 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 lub es ror ht dated? . . ‘ + 
, , Worcester, North, . .Fitehburg, .. Sept. : approaches the extraordinary. Such enter- 5 5 
cuentas Re-Insurance, . ++ +s :<— “er -f Worcester, Northwest, Athol, ......QOct. $ PI a ah a fig ‘s ‘ as cw os ( vertisemen me 

sin inc ash Ik ued the past 3 year, vee 22 8.9 Worcester, West, « ITE, ccc e TOM prises as the Prairie Cattle ¢ ompany, with its | 

Gain in C ash Surplus the past yea 8, 300,66 Westboro Ag’l Soc’y,. Westboro Sep: le a: i + 
boro, ss « 800.000 aeons ¢ ! r cent ¢ ‘ e 
AND EVEWY LOSS PAID iN PULL.” | Wepmout yi Soa! Mo: Wey © Sop, 2,3 | 800,000 beeves and 35 per cent annual divi-| ESTABLISHED (817. 





Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 


| 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per | Chester, . «+++ «Chester, «+++ « Sept 26 
cent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 8 years, and 20 per | Clinton, ...... ONO, + + «6-6 Oe 3 | 
oent. on all othera. | Dambery; ..+.+.« «0 Danbury, .... «Oct. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres*t and Treas. Farmington Valley, . Cherry Park, . - Sept. 25 
Caas. A. How. a4 Sec’y. Guilford, ..... ..Guilford, ... . . Sept. 








4 8 . New London Co., - Norwich, .... . Sept. 1 alice te tad f 1; i bavti 
+9) New Milford, .....New Milford,. . . Sept. 27 and which Is being fenced in, and are starting 
Oeneral Autelligenee. Simsbury, ... +. .Simasbury,. ‘4 o. * Out. a ranck ith 1 Onn rattle already h 
— Southington, ... . .Southington, .. . Oct. a ranch, with |, cattle already on the 
PERSONAL age ay da gee * Watertc =. * Sept. ground. ‘To the south the ‘‘Comanche Pool” 
° FOOWM, se cses atertown, .. .Seé 
; ° - West brook,. ..+.. Westbrook, . . . . Oct. controls 200,000 acres and 50,000 cattle 
Phe estate of Daniel Wardsworth of Hart- | wWitimantic Par. ( lub, Willimantic,. . . . Oct. | al the li € Indi Territ 1 th 
eis . ve indham C< Sroo . along the line of Indian Territory, and the 
ford ( held in trust since 1848, and a- Winaham « «ce * Woodstock dle itn dupe 
citi . eel ee. Sy et eRe Ree eee other day there was made an entry of 43,000 
mounting now to $786,000, has just been " . — | “%. PSE ee" 
: ; A acres in the same general district in behalf of 
stribute among the heirs. Among the | A Goop name at home is a tower of strength i : vier 
3 T " el $ 3 ’s Ssrst F » Cherokee Cz , soc . 
rs are General Alfred H. Terry and Rose | abroad. Ten times as much Hood's Ssrsaparilla | the Cherokee Cattle Association 
: | used in Lowell as of any other. 
Terry ¢ kK : : ; - ee — 
: rt population of Rugby, Thomas Hughes’s | —_ - 
Mr. ( \l. Woodward of Hanover, N. H. | Color lennessee, is now about 250. The colo- | THE FROST AND THE CROPS. 
| et | instructor in agriculture in the | nists engage most profitably in the por ot ol | During the week Mr. Dodge, the statisti- 
‘ |; den produce, as the season for trults and vegetables | ,,; . ° Ip ‘ 
. I oe =! cian of the Agricultural Bureau, has made : 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture and | js three weeks earlier than it is around Cincinnati, | i ‘ ee ie ult hal : “effe Ms b a ~ 
M , Arts. from which institution he | the principal market. The climate is very health- statement as to the probable ellects of recent 
Sep See tes : ful. frosts upon the corn crop, which entirely cor- 
racuat 1 the class of 1883. : responds wi » onin: EEE” 4 
: : AN« THER Waltham citizen, Mr. E. P. Morry, i sage oa ith the gg expressed —. 
It is announced that Rev. Dr. Mark Hop-] with H. J. Johnson, druggist, says: “Ellis’ Spavin | days earlier by The Tribune. Ifthe yield of 
h William stown, who for more than | Cure wea my horse of weak knees and stocked | corn exceeds 2,600,000,000 bushels, as he an- 
is ( yiiiam ) ’ « | A °° 
; ’ ; ? gs. ticipated, the available supply, including the 
thirty years has been President of the Ameri- ett . PP‘) ‘ g 
By : : . A CURIOUS tants has sprung up of late years | quantity left over from last year, will much ex- 
can Board of Foreign Mission, will decline @ | jetween New Zealand and China. A brown semi- | ceed the largest quantity ever consumed and 
re-election. ‘The annual meeting will be held | transparent fungus, resembling the human ear, | sold in any year thus far. Later reports in- 
omenn 4 | » Nor . Thic i ~ - ; - - 7 
Octol t Detroit } Srows abundantly in the North Island. This is | gicate that the yield of spring wheat will be 
ainda ee BRU UN : collected, dried, and packed in bags for export to terasiae’ Vhater tone tonnes e aS eee hs f 
Mr. John Guy Vassar has just added to his | China, where it is highly prized for its flavor and oo ee ee a ee ae ae 
’ ents Vai ar College by | £¢latinous qualities as an ingredient in soup. The 420,000,000 bushels, with a surplus of over 
numerous benefactions to V assal ollege bY | Value of the export in 1877 was over $55,000. 50,000,000 bushels from last year, will give a 
giving the institution the sum of $25,000, the Au! you have headache! Why don’t you try wheat supply considerably exceeding the 
ncome of which shall be used for certain spec- | Aver's Pills? They will relieve the stomach, re- | largest quantity ever consumed and exported 
pur | § store the digestive organs to healthy action, remove | in any year hitherto. ‘That the crop of oats 
eee ; i | the obstruction s th ut depress nerves and brain, and | jf much the largest ever grown no one dis- 
\ complimentary dinner will be given to ee a eee putes. 
, Wop } ye : : : " ° ° ° 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder on the 22d inst. at} Many persons are very careless in handling Cotton is the only important crop which 
> . ry t lo not understan ew even- 4 . : : 
the Parl House, in honor of the attainment | ™*chinery they do not un lerstand. A few even- | seems likely to fall short materially, and the 
. , ’ | s ago several persons were standing by one of x ~ } ba , f - Seta’ 
of his eighty-third birthday. | the machines in the electric light station at Cottage | SUrpius both of goo and of raw materia 
} “p “who is to receive | City, Martha’s Vineyard, and a lady had her hand | from last year’s unprecedented yield will do 
‘ ( rr § § 2celve . . 1 . ey 
Duke Robert of Parma, who 1s to receive | 0)’ hurt of thie machine from which sparks were | much to compensate for the loss, but it is not 
the larger portion of the enormous fortune | issuing. A by — rs par Bh the ~ - in — yet possible to determine how much harm the 
are , = ord, a} “Is it sate to touch the machine ° ooking up he | +, = » ‘ ne On » whole 
t by his uncle, the Comte de Chambor« 8! cay hat was going on, and went over to the ma- recent drought has . done 3 ~ y , 
rtune recently estimated at $12,000,000, 1s ne immediately and said, “You must not touch | however, the country is well past the point of 





and did what 


will defray the expense. 
Rev. Henry Ward 


tour in California, 


Beecher, who is on a 


lecturing has added to his 
inpopularity there by denouncing the treat- 
in that State. 

contributing 


ment ol the ¢ hinese 
Will Carleton began 
when a boy. In 
poet of the dete and read ‘*Rifts in 


effort. Since then | 


to the | 
rraduating i 9 | 
papers graduating in 1869 | 


he was the 


the Clouds.” a maiden 


four books of poems have been issued, and the } 
| 


aggregate sales have been $200,000. 
A story is told of a certain political 
Maine which was attended by only two 
persons, Hannibal Hamlin other. 


Hamlin elected the other man chairman, 


caucus | 


in 


and one 


Mr. ~—_ hes rater lili sh - ii k BD dress. He urged his hearers to persevere in their de- 
nd proceeded to transact the business in } display of water lilies, shown by Mr. E. D. | termination to win the independence of Ireland from 
. I : edential f the Selacities | Sturtevant of Bordentown N. J. Among English dominion by peaceful means if possible, 
hand. But the credentials o : _ ‘ eS but to win it at all hazards. 
curtified that they were elected at ‘‘a large these are the Nymphea Devoniensis, a scarlet O'Donnell, the murderer of James Cary, has_ar- 
; :s of the Re ‘cans of | lily of great size, and a fine specimen of the | rived in England. Extreme precautions are taken 
and respectable caucus of the Republicans of ) g ty ee be. : by the police against any attempt at rescue. The 
because,” as Mr. Hamlin explained to the mammoth Victoria Regia, with leaves five feet prisoner expressed himself confident of acquittal. 
puzzled chairman, ‘‘you are large and I am | ™ diameter, and an opening flower. The France. 
enna” ss larger hall was devoted to flowers and plants, Apparently the Legitimists think their cause is 
I Ect q , orchids, ferns, palms and the like, some of | hopeless since the death of Chambord, and their 
Ps ess . newspaper organ, the Union, has ceased publica- 
Swine Breepers In Counci..—Messrs | which were new varieties never before shown. | tion, j 1 I lice fi 
meh ‘llike > arts, | The collection of orchids, largely from the | The Patrie reports that the police frustrated a 
F. D. Curtis, J. M. Milliken, J. P. Roberts, : 5 : Be) é plot to kill King Alfonso of Spain, during the lat- 
and A. C. Moore, who were chosen at the | conservatories of Mr. Fred L. Ames of North | tey’s recent stay in Paris. 


National Swine Breeders’ Convention at In- 
dianapolis last year, asa general committee of 
management, have called another convention, 
to ‘* held at the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chi- 
cago, on the 14th All 
swine-breeders in the United States and Can- 
ada are invited to be present and to participate 


of November next. 


deliberations. It is not proposed to 


in the 
consider the subject of breed, or other matters 
of special interest, so much as those of gener- 
al inportance to all breeders, such, for in- 
as breeding and crossing, feeding and 
management, diseases and their treatment, 
the foreign markets, necessary legislation, etc. 


stance, 


The attitude of Germany and other E* ropean 
countries towards our pork and other hog- 
products is such as to all for special atten- 
tion from all who are interested in the breed- 
ing and rearing of swine, as well as from 
packers and shippers, and, we doubt not, 


will insure a large and interested attendance. 





Consumption Curep.—An old physician, re- 
tired from practice, having had placed in his hands 
by an East India missionary the formula of a sim- 
ple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma 
and all throat and Lung Affections, also a positive 
and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 
yous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows. 
Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve hu- 
man suffering, I will send free of charge, to all 
who desire it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full direct ons for preparing and us- 


ing. Sent by -; il by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper, W. A. Nores, 149 Power’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT. 


Killingworth,. .. . . Killingworth, . . Sept. 
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was a turtle of the leather back 


New York city, 
g 1600 pounds, which was captured 


ecies, weighing 


nsted Providence came PEcies, Wels 
He trusted Providenc on the coast at Hyannis, Mass., in a large seine. 
along.” It was sold to the proprietor of a restanrant in 
Miss Emma ‘Thursby has been offered Brooklyn, &. D 
ae 00 a year to sing in the choir of St. Vecetrine is nourishing and strengthening; 
bs a hahaa — : puritiés th - wd; regulates the bowels; quiets 
Bartholomew's Church, New York, on Sun-} (he pervo stem; acts directly upon the secre- 
days It is said that Mr, W. H. Vanderbilt | tons, and : wouses the whole system to action. 
| Sum é 


Foos have been so heavy upon the California | 


r GC ritat — » hava agenta, 
sea coast that streams of water have formed under | government of Great Britain and Germany have teatimonials proving ovr honesty and the success of Agents, 
tree here a large \ isture had con- | made treaties with Samoa, which, therefore, forms sewandold, Hext Freight Charges, and exclusive 
+ ono “oe amount of morsture had con- | a i le} I lent tate, an lits annextion to Austra Territory tree. we Tess nearest office. Mention this paper 
centrated. | an ndepende state, and its anne 0 O Austra- . 1&Co.,E s City, Mo., Cincinnati, 0. 
| lia may lead to a violation of international law. oor “awe 
Tu Hop Plaster will cure Back Ache, and all | The same he declares to be true of other islands. " icop o aS = —e 
other pains instantly, 25 cts. only, at druggists. The supporters of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh have fi disabi lity; also to 
Y, y> PI “AT. ‘ : aaraug . or any ¢ ili f 
held a meeting and resolved that at the next session Pe N SION Widows, Children, Parents. 


THE HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 
The of the 
chusetts Horticultural Society was opened at 


55th annual exhibition Massa- 


3 p.m. on Tuesday in the Society's hall on Tre- 
mont street in this city, continuing open until 
Frid The show, both ot flowers and 
fruits, was the best ever held by the Society, 
and presents some new features in such exhi- 


ay night. 


bitions, the most notable of which is the fine 


Easton, is particularly attractive and brilliant. 
Among these the Nepenthe Intermedia is 
greatly admired, and the Nepenthe Mastersil 
is set down as one of the best in cultivation. 
There are also several fine specimens of the 
Cypripedium maintaining their accustomed 
rank among the orchids. The lower hall is 
devoted to fruit and vegetables and the dis- 
play is, of course, a full and varied one. 
Three tables, running the length of the hali, 
are covered with choicest specimens of apples, 
pears, grapes, peaches, etc., the fruit from the 
gardens of the venerable Marshall P. Wilder 
holding, quite appropriately, the position of 
at the head of the centre table. The 
display of hothouse grapes, to the left of the 
door as one enters, is an especially admirable 
eature. There are in all 20 varieties, the 
grapes ranging in size from the closely-clus- 
tered little Delawares to huge specimens, 
with unfamiliar names, resembling common 
plums. In addition to the fruit, this room 
contains the less ornamental vegetables, ar- 
ranged about the walls, and in quality and 
profusion such as almost to warrant the infer- 
ence that drought bad not after all been very 
severe the past season. 


honor 





Tue tallest chimney in the world is caba 00 be 
the Townsend amy at pod brick which is 468 
feet high and contains 1 8. 








Tue government has expended 91 $105,000,000 on 
river ons | harbor improvements within the present 
century, : 


24 /has started Southward as ordered, he will al- 
3 | most inevitably be lost. 
27 | Arctic travellers, among them 
g | hower of the Jeannette, and Capt. Tyson of 











5! of the stock-holders in the 








| colonies. 
| of the islands of Samoa, where the German, 


dens, have proved the means of attracting ad- 


| with "others, have purchased 40,000 acres of 


on foot to preci 
has taken measures to defeat it. 


Several experienced 
Lieut .Danen- 
| the Polaris, have volunteered to conduct anoth- 


er expedition in search of Lieut. Greeley, and 


ditional capital. Near Strong 


this 


City, to the 
east of somewhat notorious town, some 


Prairie Company, 


danger for the year 1883, and can confidently 





; ‘ | li of Parma, one of | it. If you were to tonch each other while doing so, 
the ( ) » t ) “ . 9° ‘ ”. 4 ° . 
the head of the ducal line o it would kill you both.” He atterward explained | anticipate a season of abundant supplies, of 
the branches of the House of Bourbon. He | that one person might touch the machine without large commercial transactions, though prob- 
. | injury, but must beware of touching any one else. : . “ 
is the son of Duke Charles JIL., the last reign- | : Se ane a ee ee ae ee ably at low prices, and of ample employment 
: . . . \ ther beg: gaining fr irst se she - 
ne Duke of the line, and of Louise de Bour- | , ¥ De Gr < He oo it x ig a a; for a rs Fog operé ative 4 e 7 pt ‘- quar 
ba } too . Grave é vercule ie 2 Is 
; . . | , | ters where the facilities provided or the ro- 
bon. daughter of the Duke de Berry and sister | of those bad feelings about her heart now, the re- r i | ; I 
_, bord. Duke Robert is | lief is permanent, other remedies only helped for a | GUC ing capacity e xisting are much in a vance 
of the Comte de Chambord. u ‘ sey few minutes.—Miss Clara Bradt, Lawton, Mich. | of the present needs of the country.—. FE; 
compar: itively a young man, having only at- | 31. per bottle at drugyists. | Tribune. 
tained the age of 35. He was married in 1869 Ir is found that the silk worm will feed and | _ _ 
, . . rive » osage orang ar uce 
to the Duchess Pia, a younger sister of the | th pth ses ei nae tency Seg My = — FITS, FITS, FITS, 
- UK as advi geous t i : : » a di. 
ex-King of Naples, by whom he has a large | mulberry foliage. In Kansas the silk worm busi- | successfully treated by World’s Dispensary = 
i : ness is experiencing a boom among enterprising cal Association. Address, with stamp for pamph- 
family, ladies who can control a few rods of osage | let, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Milton Hay, who was a warm personal orange fence. 
S ° | _~ ure 
id rahg Ancoln, among other Cunep Wire's W NeESs.—From Evans- h ¢ ld Ab i | 
nd of Abraham Lincol g Unep My FI VEAKNI - From | tc 4 or ( a Youd. 
" f hi “T never saw a man with | Ville, Ind., the home of our correspondent, Mr. S 
things says of him z yr . a | Jno. R. Patterson, comes the following: Samari- | 
ess instinet for commerce, tor gain by barter, Ve reine a pe ~ J hg Bed Bagg Be hese SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DEs- 
; . ben) woh } weakness s an extrac Mr. Patters 5 : 
or any of the usual methods of getting rich. | aaae a a PATCHES. 33 
' . it Cr. Pie . 
. othing ¢ m. ‘That is, per- | : : Great Britain. 
He knew nothing about them Mi | REE, Lee ee aE, ee ey 


gricultural districts 
the foot and 


The latest returns from the a 
of England show a large increase in 
mouth disease among cattle. 

Lord Derby, colonial secretary, has sent a des- 
patch to the Australian government in which he 
says that the government deprecates the proposed 
annexation of the Pacific Islands to the Australian 
He calls attention specifically to the case 
British 
have sometimes exercised 
or separately, and says the 


and American consuls 
their influence jointly, 


560 6 560 Washington Mt. 


Casaday Sulky Plow, 


Whittemore’s No. 76 Swivel Plows, 


Daniels’ Ensilage Cutter, Churchill’s 


bury port. 
DIED. 

In Charlestown, Sept. 11, Betsey 8S. 
thaniel Curtis, 91 yrs. 
In Burlington, Sept. 
Cutter, 28 yrs. 6 mos. 
In Taunton, Sept. 9, Charles E. Woodward, 49 yrs. 


In Fall River, Sept. 11, Thomas Boardman, 44 yrs. 
In Worcester, Sept. 11, Elizabeth M., wife of Theo- 


» widow of Na 


11, Lucretia W., wife of E. F. 
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J.T PRAY, SOND&CO, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Brussels, 


Tapestries, 


EXTRA SUPER, « 


Straw Mattings, 


Oil Cloths. 


~AT 


LOW PRICES. 


BOSTON. 


_ 5t88 


Oliver Chilled Plows, 


Especially Adapted for Meadow Land. 


Rubber Bucket Chain Pump, 
Cucumber Pumps, 


Plain or Porcelain Lined. : 
ALL WARRANTED A NO. 1. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


80 & 82 South Market Street, BOSTON, 


$1400. 3 DAYS 


MADE CL of | BY é | NEW AG AGENT 


iit STOVE! ‘PIPE Sicives 
tie HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


J Indispensable to every famil 
make lots of monet owing to ready sale of our goo 
Illustrated Catal ie, of terms, 
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should be | P 


of Parliament the house of commons ensions now ; 

given no rest until Mr. Bradlaugh be admitted to his | moved; Discharges and Bounty. — d. Lp 

seat, or his legal disqualitication finally determined. | claims ~ 6 ag ag es paca ae . 
There was a mass meeting of the Irish National one. 2. kn coe eS 2638 


League at Carrick on-Shannon, on Sunday, at which 
over 50,000 persons were present. Mr. Thomas 
Power O'Conner, member of Parliament for Gal- 
way, delivered a stirring speech in favor of home- 
rule for Ireland. The meeting adopted resolutions 
declaring that the Irish National League will never 
cease its efforts until a native Lrish ‘Parliament is 
established. A large meeting of the league was 
also held at Mallow, at which Mr. William O’Brien, 
M.P., editor of the United Ireland, made an ad- 


)) Send stamp -~ catalogue and prices « i 
- D. 


The Biggest Thing Out 


(new) E. NASON & CO., 


increased. Charges of Desertion re- 


‘laims & Patents, Washington, D. C. 
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YEV ERAL HUNDRED Virginia Farms Cc heap. 


EVEs, Nottoway, ¢ YH, 


_itss 


lllustrated Book 

Sent Free. 
120 Fulton St., New York. 
3teop3s 





M. Waddington, the French ambassador to Great 
Britain, had a protracted conference with the prime | 
minister of France, regarding the settlement of the 
Tonquin imbroglio. Warlike operations in Ton- 
quin have been suspended until the arrival of reen- 
forcements from France. The War is said to be 
extremely unpopular among the French people, 
and it is believed that the government will yet a- 
dopt a conciliatory policy toward China. 

Captain Delaunay, a French infantry officer, pre- 
dicted four years ago there would be an earthquake 
in Java, giving the date two days within its actual 
occurrence. He predicts a worse diaster in 1886. 
The Academy of Science, discussing the prediction, 
decided that it was merely an extraordinary coin- 
cidence. 

General Items. 


The four hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Martin Luther was commemorated at Wittenburg, 
Prussia, on the 13th inst. Over one thousand cler- 
gymen from all parts of Protestant Germany as- 
sisted in the ceremonies. 

It is reported that a serious change has occurred 
in Prince Bismarck’s physical condition, and that 
physicians have been summoned to Gastein for con- 
sultation. 

The rioting in Croatia continues, and at Jakobo- 
racz on Monday the military fired, killing fifteen 
persons and wounding many others 

One American establishment was plundered and 
burned during the recent riot in Canton, China. 
The foreign merchants made a stubborn resistance 
to the mob for half an hour, and, with the aid of 
the Chinese troops, succeeded in dispersing it. 

A three days’ en ment has occurred between 
the French forces and the Black Flags in the vicin- 
ity of Sontay, Senet, resulting in the defeat of 
the latter. 

The Spanish [noth qpomar fearing that a plot is 

pitate another rebellion in Cuba, 


penne we, while at M 
silenced 


RHEUMATIC 


Aoue, Fever, 


A-Great-Problem. 


TAKE ALL THE 


Kidney & Liver 
BLOOD 


PURIFIERS, 


Remedies. 


Dyspepsia 


And Indigestion Cures. 


And Bilivus Specifics. 


Brain & Nerve 


Force Revivers. 


Great Health 


IN SHORT, TAKE ALL THE BEST quali- 
ties of all these, and the best qualities of all 


CARPETS. = 





| FRANK A. 


Fas nCorors 


EWwaNDo's 

















Now is the Time to Plant 


| Grown STRAWBERRIES 


a good crop next season. To enjoy the 

| Strawberry in its Beauty, Freshness and. Delicacy, 

| grow it yourself. Cire ulars containing full cultural 
| directions mailed FREE. Address— 


CYRUS R. KEENE, conassez"wraes. 


| Pot 


to secure 





re NO PA’ rENT, 
NO PAY. 

Washington, 
26138 


AMERICAN PATENT 
D. BINGHAM & CO., Patent Att’ys, 
) C. 


ANTED---AGENTS TO SELL THE 

easiest and best selling article ever offered; 

from two to ten are used in every household. Send for 

sarticulars. Call or address the Boston Lamp Co., 39 
ingston St., Boston, Mass. 4135 


Was TED---Agents for our popular work, 

“Daughters of America.” 730 pages, illustrated, 
| only $1.75; on* success ; ladies, as well as gentle- 
men succeed. . B. RUSSELL, Boston. 2t37 





MOWING 


BEATIY'S 
ORGANS. 


S10? 


sts ating your reasons w 
call your friends’ atrantion to this advertisement. In 
sales, Every Twenty-seven Stop Organ sold sells others, 
forth, at command of the performer, greatest amount, 
equal to a Chureh Pipe 


to be appreciated. 
without delay. ors 
1. Double Octave Coupler.—Doubles the , 
power of the Organ, Cc uples all octaves. 
2. Powerful box Sub-Basa.—New and 
original. The thundering tones produced 
are without a . irallel in Organ building. 


Read the following brief descripti« 
2 ss 


exe 
ful _—_ * 


7. Dia 
t Guide n 


8. Voix Celeste. 1@ Sweet, pure, ex- 
alted tones produced are beyond descrip- . Dule’ 
tion, om ling fox uF 
. Pleeole.—Variety of music which 
makes the Piccolo the most difficult and | by the fd 0 


expensive t« 4 om oye world, 


5. French Ho A stop which imitates | 


a full ore hestra ‘and brass band. when used 
Stops Nos. 3, 4. 5 apd 6, peals forth most delightful 
12--Clarivnet. 13—Cello. 14—Violina. 15—Clarabeila, 
Melodia. 18—Bourdon, 19-Viol di Gamba. 20—Viol 
E ee ssione. 22 arp AY olla. 23--Echo, 

cate 2%—Orchestral F 26—Grand Organ. 





seventeen 17) Stops are o 





ful orchestral effect, from a mere whisper, as 
He etpht, 72 fac s; Depth, 24 ine mess Length, 48 inches, 
NE(®) SETS GOL DEN TONGUE REEDS, as fol 
(5) Pull Set Dulciana Reeds ; 
One 


Din 801 es 2d, 
of three Pull Octs 











gare entirely origtnal, and 
+ One Manual or Keyboar 
ok and Sheet Music, 
Rellov ws of iw e 
atso Left Grand’ Oren Knee Swell, by which the ful 
Organ may be obtained at pleasure, by use of the kne 
removing the hands from the keyboard. 


. utiful ae coe nt 
without a moment's delay. Hence the follow 
viding order is given aud remittance made within the. hi 
as specified in advertisem« nt 


Lite 


and deliver u 
Washington, 


and Music, 





Notice, 
7 Sodk 


rer deduc 
! RE PAID, the regular 
Money prompt! 


if you order w nfived 
ed,and ALL errata HTS W! LL Bee 
$115 without the Bench, Book. and M 








atoms by telegraph on k 
ill secure this special 
introdu ed without dela 
ORDER IS GIVEN IMME i ATELY. 
Address or Call ~~ ’ 
the Manufacturer, 





is special price, 2, 
VI-L10Ks WEL 





A Magnificent Holiday, Birth- 
day, or sent. 

4 you are in need of a Cabinet Organ for your 

Parlor, Lodge, Church, or Sabbath School. order 


the MORART OO “MOZART,” or e you are unable to buy an instrument at present, please write me, 
Let me hear from you anyway, whether you buy or not 


Organ, costing from_§1,300 to $3 000. 
AC TION, which is fully secured at the Untred States Patent Office 
obtaine i, from @ mere whisper to a grand burst of harmony. 


AS FOLLOWS: 


6. Saxaphone. 
this Stop is* 
llent and adds greatly 


ana,—A full set of Reeds used in 


human voice. 
10. Vox Jubllante 


16—Grand Forte. 17— 
24—Aerostatio Expression Indi- 


7 
srated in direct conjunction with above ten (i0 
bringing forth,at command of the performer, most charming music 
were, to a grand burst of harmony 


8 
(1) Full Octave Powerful Manual Boxed ‘Bub Bass Reeds; 
1 of Piccolo and Saxaphone kKeeds combined: 6th, Set 
tina Reeds: 8th, Set Jubilante Reeds 


Lamp Stands, Handles, Roll 
ower, Steel Springs,&c Right Knee Swell, 
fpower of this 


A SPECIAL OFFER. beatin, determined to have this 


ial offer, pro- 


Hereby agrees under 
his own signature to box 


sey; with Bench 


‘MOZART” Organs 
Ipon receipt of 
tegether with 
as7 00, providing 
order is given bt chime ae n eave from date of this newspaper, or, 
tion of $2 will be allow 


with interest at6 per ce nt., if ni t just as represented after 1 year’s use 
Le very particular to give Name, Post Office, County, State, Freight 

Station, and on what Railroad. Be sure to rémit by Bank Draft, 

P.O Money Order, Re ter, or by 2 You may 


dremit by mail on that day, whic 
sire this magnificent instrum« nt 


ORGANS ONLY 


ye 
(A > 


Wedding Present 


Fully Warranted 
six 








tl iease 
“this way you can aid mein siaking 
because they are the be st, and bring 
combinations, and variety of mus 
BEATTY’S P ATENI Stor 
Grand effects are 
The instrume aby must be heard 
on, and, if possible, send your order 


The be at ~<y effect of 
Beatty's fav is very 
te this won jer 


acon —Draws a full set of tune 
Reeds 








eae awn by — stor 
nt, which 
ofa FAN W HEEL, ‘imitates the 


This stop 
in conjunction with 
music. 11—A#olian 


a Dolce, %i—Grand 


pression. The last 


oO 
with beauti 


lows: Ist. Five (5) Octave Set 


reet Voix Celeste Reeds 


; 9th, 
covered by 
. Handac 


Set Clarionet 
*ttere Patent. 
Ww aines 






e, without 


introduced 


mited Ume 


upon cars at 

ew Jer- 
Rook, 
one of his 


this 


price bein 
y refunde £ 


ROVIDING 
LOOME, 


Ee FEEE | . 


| POW wwewewwers — 
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Daniel F Bealty wast ) 


098:0000:00:00:0:0000009 000 
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SANIEL F. BEATTY, Washinaten, New Jersey. 





THE IDEAL PARLOR STOVE, 





MACHINES 
REPAIRED. 


Now is the Time to Save Expense! 
A Limited Number only received at one time. 
Terms Reasonable. 
WHITMAN & BARNES 
32 South Market Sirest, 


M’F’G CO., 
Boston, 437 


THE 


TANT ED~LADIES AND YOUNG MEN 
wishing to earn $1 to $3 every day quietly at 
W homes; work furnished; sent by mail; no can- 
vaseing: no stamps required for reply. Please address 
Edward F. Davis & Co., 58 So. Main St., Fall ie 
Muss. 136 















jones. mnt rays Spee Fcbibe te 
Sold on trial, Warrants 5 years, All sizes as low. 
For free book, address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


_ BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 
__ 4037 


Wanted, Energetic Agents 
Throughout New ’ machen for a new work, “ Farming 
for Profit” by John E. Read. A practical work by a 
‘practic al Farmer—a book sor every farmer and every 
farmer’s boy; up to the times; devoted to eve ry inter 
‘est in Agricultural pursuits. 860 pages, 140 illustra- 


tions; the latest and best farm book pyblished. A val 
we Cyclopedia of Farm Affairs. Call or address 
H. SHERMAN, Boston, Mass., 31 Milk St. Room 





. 437 
on 50 New Chromo, our pack, 
=f Mixed Cards, 10c es Gold Edge, 15e.; {2 Bev- 
SS i ed Gold Edge, 10c.; 25 A cquaintance Cards, c.; 25 
risian Gems, name hidden by hand ho viding boquet, We. ; 
12 Photograph Cards, send photograph, we will return 
it, 50c. Agent's Outfit, I5c, An elegant Premium for 
have the NK C variety of any Card hodse in the World 
for Printers. and Stationers, 
CA +A tg qeanshy, at vey low 
Fry t, none Address 
HUB ef 'CO., 149 Milk St, BOSTON, Mass. 
__léte “Op36 


Co) YOUR NAME We.; 40 Transparent, very fine, 
Horseshoe Chromo, Toe. ; 12 Slipper Cards, 15c.; 12 Pa- 

<< ii; every order amounting © $1. or more, given free. We 
BLAN' 





SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


All goods warranted to be equal to the best in the 
market. 


Brown, Treas. SALEM, MASS. 


send | you.a wat ch or ac 
ty wail OR EXPRESS, U.O D., to 
examined before paying any moncy 
and if not satisfactory, returned a at 
ourexpense. We manufacture al 
our watches and save you 30 per 
cont. c 7 dh ~ sty) oe free. 


STANDARD p AMERICAN Ws wate "C0. “” 
BIG?AY FORUTTLE Wonk: 


ceive een tr ont trouble 25 enay ways to get rieb. 


Tiaress PARSONS & CO., Milk St., BOSTON, Mass. 
437 37 


NOW ta the me (0 PLANTS our STRAWBERRIES 





next June. Send for free circular. 
Address F.I.SAGE & SON, Wethersfield,Ct. 


_ 435 a ee 


or day § : , i] h @5 
$5 to B20 fi!*tatacrsasn SOs Fat 
land, Mi 62t4 


A 





LESSON in Penmanship, by mail, 
dress, J. A. Weber, Walpole, N. H. 


Real Estate---Stock. 
VIRGINIA FARMS Concent ict iencn 


Cc wtabogee. ea ~~ 
. STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Va. 


JERSEY STOCK FOR SALE, 


HE OWNER HAVING MORE STOCK 
than he can stable during the winter, offers the 
following 


Full Blooded Jerseys, For Sale. 


Bull, “Count Leprilete 2d.” 3 years 5 months old, 
yrice, 
: Cow, “Alice” dropped April 6, 1879; sire, ‘Crown 
Prince,” dam, Madam Le Brun; price, $50. 

Heifer, “Blossom,” dropped June 17, 1882; 
“Count Leprilete 2d," dam, Hebe; price, $30. 
3 Heifer Calves, 3 to 5 months old; price, $20 each, 
and 1 Bull Calf, 2 months old; price, $20. 

These are fine animals, and full pedigree can be 


10 cts. Ad- 
6t36" 








iven. They will be —s free on board at City 
Mills Station, N. Y. & N. E. R. R., Mass. Address, 
B. H. STRAIGHT, 


“Miller Hall’ Farm, 
City Mills Post Office. 


Legal Aotices. am 


OTICE IS HEREBY r GIVEN, THAT 

AN the Subscriber has been duly appointed Admin- 
istrater with the will annexed of the estate of Frank- 
lin Wilson, late of Hudson, in the me ee! oS ge 
borough and State of New Hampshire, 
taken upon himself that trust by givi ~,-~%,- as 
the law directs. All persons having demande upon 
the estate of said deceased are required to exhibit the 
same; and all persons indebted to said estate are 
called upon yh — ment to 

7 PR K WILSON, Adm., Hudson, N. H. 

GEORGE | A. BYAM, 'Esq., Agent, Lowell. 

September 4th, 183, 

















MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
ETTS. MIDDLESEX. 88. PROBATE COUR1. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other Persons 
ree in the —— of SAMUEL KELLEY, 


late of North Reading, in said County, , in- 
testate: Whereas, application has been made to said 
Court to ta t's letter = administration on the estate 
of 


OSEPH D. GowING, of North 
hereby 


to 
ee ey an County of Middlesex ; You are 


cited ata P: Probate Court, to be held at Cam. 
bridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the fourth 
Tuesday of September inst., at nine o’clock before noon 


to show cause, pon fae —. a granting the 
same. And the said is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof _ publishing this citation 
once a week, for three weeks, in the news- 

called the New ENGLAND FARMER, — at 
Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 





said Court. 
Witness, ares ee ee — ay 4 vn 4 of 








Magee Stoves and Furnaces have always been 
very popular, and deservedly so, because they are or 
iginal in design and construction, effective and econ 
omical in operation, and made only from the best ma- 
terials by the most skilled workmen. Competition 
never induced us to slight our products. The Ideal, 
our latest Heating Stove, has forty imitators. Such 
universal imitation is a.sure evidence of superlative 
merit in the original, and the prudent buyer will not 
be deceived. 

All Magee goods are warranted to give perfect sat 
isfaction. For sale by our agents everywhere. 


MACEE FURNACE CO., 


32 to 38 Union & 19 to 27 Friend Sts., Bosten. 
6teop36 





Now is the Time to Plant 


Pot-Grown Strawberries, 
to secure a good crop next season 
My plants are grown with the as 
sistance of irrigation, hence of su 
perior quality. Catalogue sent free. 
CHAS. S. PRATT. 


Steopiv North Reading, Mass 








INDUSTRIAL? A 


EXPOS ONAY 


(ewe ENN We 


US 
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All those who from indiscre- 
tions,ex cesses or other causes 
are weak, unnerved, low spir 
ited, »bysically drained, and 
acon to perform Hffe’s du- 


thes properly, can be certain- 
ly and permanently cured, 
without stomach medicines 
, Endors doctors, minis- 
ters aud the press. ed- 
2 — Weekly says. “ The old 
4 an of togetes Nervous De 
athe ysieal Boony. 
&e., Poke on BoLus.” y 
THENARSTO 
Even hopeless cases 
sured of certain restoration 
to full and man 
hood, simple, effective, 
cleanly, pleasant. Send for 
treatise. anesitation with 


MARSTON. “REMEDY, £0., 
46 W. 14th &t., New 
— 






art 


Made Easy 
—— Sawing Machine! 


2eops9 >> 


senng, 

















most SS ere Raspberry: 


SMALL eas 








Boomer & Boschert Cider Press, 


Boomer & Boschert Apple Grater, 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
Complete Line of Machinery for the Cider 
Mill, including Elevators, 
Shafting. Pulleys, &c. 

Every Press carries the legal right to use 
Patent System of Racks, Form and Cloths. 
It is true economy to make the labor of two men do 
in ten hours what is now done by six working 24, when 


on superior results are obtained. 
particulars will be furnished by addressing 


0. F. BOOMER, 47 Brookline Av.. Boston, 


General Agent for the New England States. 


Pumps, 


the Clark 







OF THEM | 


For FLORISTS and 
AMATEURS, 


Dutch Bulbs, Japan 
Bulbs, French Bulba, 
American Bulbs. Also 
Plants for Greenhouses 
and Window Gardens, 


HIRAM SIBLEY &C0. 










THE NEW WHEAT, 
Martin’s Amber, 


i) 0 tT) This New Wheat was originated 
in 1878, in Eastern Pennsylvania 
The advent of this wheat marks the greatest step ever 
taken in the wheat pr duction of our country. For 
four years it has been tried; each year repeatedly 
proved the claims made forit. It is perfectly hardy; 
very vigorous; early, stiff straws, makes flour of the 
best quality, and is the handsomest and most produc 
tive wheat in the country, and only takes three pecks 
to sow an acre. Don’t fail to try the Martin Amber. 





Price, by mail, post paid: 1 th, 50c; 3 ths, $1.25; 4 
ths, $1.50. By freight or express, } bu. $3.50; 4 bu 
$6.00; bu. $10. No charge for pi ackages. Postage 


stamps taken. 
Illustrated circular, giving history, 
statements, on application. 
J. A. EVERITT, 


Watsontown, Pa. 


description and 


7t34 









For Cuts, Bruises, 
Sores, Swellings,4c 
on Horses, Dogs 
and Cattle, 









Agricultzrali: 
BOSTON 


09 PERCHERONS, 


Just landed and others coming, holding 


sts, 






numerous Gold and Silver Medals recently 
Send for Catalogue. 


ROGY, 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


won in France. 


A. 


332 Palisade 
S.reop33 


Sedgwick Steel Wire Fence 








oo 
r| Wire Fence in use, being s 
Barbs. It wil! turn dogs, pigs, 
as well as the vicious stock, 
i fenoe or stock. is just the lence 
for farms stock ran and railroa 
Deal for lowoe, parks ach ool lots Sessa 
withr 00! nt(or ge it wi 
ust-proof pai 


to by wer 
we , 4. for 7 a fair trial, knowing it “will ear if 
tes, made of wrought- 


= oo wire, » ety all competition in ceatness 
Sak i ney oo e i, make the best an 


also 
Sheeveet = Tato = a Ait ton F Fence _ 
tcher and Fos: nutac 
tare Russell's cnocthons ont Wind Sugines tor 
, or geared engines for grinding 
For prices and particu ves + ek 
dres*, mentioning pap 


re. Richmond, ,ad 





aoe 










SALESMEN WANTED, 
To Canvass for the Sale of 


NURSERY STOCK. 


No experience required. Salary and expenses 
pald. id.—Our Seseury established in 1846. 


One of the Largest in the United States. 
Address W. & T. SMITH, 
13t31 Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 











Wieopbz 


| failed with pure bone, 


STOCKBRIDGE MANURES, 


Now is the time to order Fertilizer for 
the following Crops: 


Seedin<z Down.--For one acre 2 to 4 Bags, 200 
Ibs. each. ‘This fertilizer gives a vigorous growth with 
strong roots and ensures a “better catch” than stable 
manure. It is also as lasting, provided the same value 
is a, lied. When using stable manure it works well to 

nly a bag of this fertilizer harrowed in on the surface 
it velps the grass in the first stages of growth. 


Winter Rye.--For one acre,2 Bags. This has 
proved an excellent fertilizer for the rye crop, espe- 
cially on light soil. 


Bowker’s Dissolved Bone, 
WITH POTASH. 


Every farmer knows that bone is a good fertilizer, 
and in usingit he is only returning that which has 
previously removed by crops, which in turn have 
nsumed by animals. Many, however, have 
not because it is not plant-food 
in ite effects. It 

dissolved and so 


been cc 


in itself, but because itis too slow 
— sa long time for bone to become 


vailable to plants, and on a dry soil, or in a dry sea 
son, it will hardly show at all. To obviate this, we 
| dissolve the bone, or “cut it up”’ with acid, and so 
|} make a large portion of it available the first scason 

















| 


lo this we add potash, which is required by all crops, 
and not found to any extent in bone, and in this way 
prepare a very valuable, lasting fe rtilize r, moderate 
in price, and effective in results. Wherever a permg 
nent manure is wanted, as in stocking down land, this 
dissolved bone will be found especially valuable. 


Bowker Fertilizer ms 


34 : BOSTON. 





NATURE’S CURE. 


= ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE, " 


material for a cure for 


it nature furnishes the 
a e those within our reach, 
i ated by the dis ery of Mr. C,H 
M fil t Ma I r de us gar 
etable, Asparagus, he has discovered 1 
fe and radical cure for all Kidney and Liver 
disease I after years of study and expe 
rience that at last, feeling satisfied of its curative 
powers, he has offered it to the afflicted public, 
Try once more and test its wonderful powers. 
Sold by all druggists Call for MORSE’'S 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE 


“CHARLES H. MORSE, ESQ., proprietor, Hollis 
Gro. C., Goon 


ton, Mass. Wreks & PoTTER an 
Win & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents.’4 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. 
times the strength of C 
Arrowroot or Sugar, 


It has three 
»coa mixed 
with Starch, 
and ia therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & C0,, Dorchester, Mass, 


_ 20teop2_ 


New York & New England R. R. 


FOR 


Philadelphia, 











The Favorite Line beh - soroage 
with Pullman cars 
around New York South ‘ont West. 


rains leave Bos- 


City without 
change via Trans- Baltimore & ton at 6.30 P. M. 
fer Steamer Mary daily, and Sun- 
land, comesting : Washi ! chine days. 


PULLMAN PARLOR CARS 
On Boston and Hudson River trains, via Hartford. 
Direct communication for West Point, Poughkeepsie 
and Catskill] Mountains. 





ous 10.30 P. M. 
Pull- 
Care 
ight 


FOR 
‘Grand Central ms man mn Palace € 
Depot, trains. Morn 
New York, 


wala leaves New 
NORWICH LINE 
For New York. 


Special Fast Ex P= Train, with Parlor Cars, leaves 

Boston, at 7.00 P. eek days, connecting with ele- 
ant Ce “CITY “OF WORCESTER” Sud “CITY 
F BO 


Leave Boston Ny 
9 A.M. and 6.30 F 
M., arrive 3. - P. 
M. and 6.17 
Returning, = 
New York at 11.34 
P. M. week days, 


New Line to 155th Street New 


Via New York Cl- 
York with 6th and 


ty and Northern 


. Leaves 9th Avenue Lines 
Boston at 9 A. M.) of Elevated Rail- 
connecting at | New w York. way. 


BOSTON AND D PROVIDENCE. 


Express Trains leave Boston at 9 A. M., 3.10 and 5.45 
P.M. Returning at 8.15 and 11.20 A. M. and 4.30 P. M. 





Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, 206 
Washi street, 322 Washington street, corner of 


Milk, at Station, foot of Summer 
8. M. FELTON, Jr., A. C. KENDALL, 
General Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent 








in them, and that they will cure when any 
or all of these, singly or combined, fail. A 








thorough irial will give positive proof of 
this. £038 





TOUR OWN BOSS. 





Official advices from Hayti state that the towns | the best medicines of the worldand you oid one 
a ne ses, nee ee ee find that HOP BITTERS have the best cura~ | one thousand eight hundred land $66 sa: a week in your ow and #5 outa 
forces. The revolutionists at Loni are closely | ttve qualities and powers of all tr: St30¥ - TYLER, Register Portland, 


Go oes the 


for the 











business for make large profits | on 
— tion Building, 
you can’t attend 





your work, and be your own master, 
end of Huntington Avenue, Boston Ask 
the Exposition, write for information. 


